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THE WORK OF THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


ABIGAIL SCHWAB 


Placement Secretary, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 


“There is no art to find the mind’s 
construction in the face.” The quota- 
tion is a familiar one and its truth is 
brought home hourly to those engaged 
in social engineering in all of its vari- 
ous phases. We, who are called upon 
to find for the youthful worker a posi- 
tion in which he can best develop his 
abilities, are coming more and more to 
realize that a careful study of him, and 
of all the factors which have contrib- 
uted toward making him what he is 
physically and mentally, is of supreme 
importance before any definite recom- 
mendations are made for his future. 

Now here is a place where the boy 
can only partially speak for himself. 
We must know what has been the esti- 
mate placed upon his scholastic attain- 
ments, his general ability, and partic- 
ular characteristics by others who have 
been in a position to observe and pass 
judgment on him throughout his life. 
This necessity involves gathering and 
integrating into the Placement Office 
records all of those reports which will 
give us as true a picture as possible of 


the young candidate who has put his 
case into our hands. 

It is the policy in Cincinnati, and in 
several placement offices elsewhere, to 
employ the case-work method of re- 
eording reports received, action taken, 
and recommendation made in each in- 
dividual case. A running record card 
kept in conjunction with the registra- 
tion and industrial history cards is 
found convenient for this purpose. The 
telephone message, letter of inquiry, 
and personal visit are the usual avenues 
through which such reports are se- 
cured as do not come to the Placement 
Office in routine manner. In the Cin- 
cinnati office it has long been the aim 
to have in the secretary’s hands at the 
time of registration the child’s cumu- 
lative record, psychological record 
whether of an individual or group 
test, or both, and such records as the 
Work Certificate Office and Attend- 
ance Department may be able to fur- 
nish. With this material on hand con- 
cerning the new applicant, it is possible 
to become fairly familiar with his par- 
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ticular problem and to a certain extent 
with his equipment to meet that prob- 
lem. 

Because of our fortunate location 
with regard to the Psychological Divi- 
sion of the Vocation Bureau, access to 
psychological records is at all times 
possible. The records of mental tests 
and psychiatric examinations of chil- 
dren who have been problems of the 
Juvenile Court are also available in 
this division, and the convenience of 
such an arrangement is obvious. Work 
Certificate and Attendance Office rec- 
ords are as easily obtainable. 

The cumulative record is mailed or 
brought to the office by the school 
principal at the time of the child’s 
leaving school, and when carefully re- 
corded by the teachers during the 
child’s passage from grade to grade be- 
comes a most valuable history, — not 
only of academic attainments but of 
medical history and those environmen- 
tal changes during school life which are 
so often a determining influence for 
success or failure. The teacher’s esti- 
mate of ability, characteristics, and 
aptitudes as they reveal themselves in 
the child’s development from year to 
year, forms a helpful record of tempera- 
mental and emotional trends. A plan 
in execution for the past three years, to 
test by means of group tests all sixth 
grade children in our public schools, 
has resulted in the recording of these 
test results in the cumulative record. 

Where the cumulative record is not 
available, or where the mailing of it has 
been delayed, the school record, though 
not nearly so complete, may be ob- 
tained from the school card required by 
the Work Certificate Office, from the 
high school counselors, from the school 
report card brought by the applicant, 
and by means of inquiries made of the 
public, parochial, private, or night 
schools. Since the cumulative record 


now in use provides for no record of the 
child beyond the eighth grade, it is al- 
ways necessary to consult the high 
school advisers before placing former 
high school students. 

The registration card makes possible 
the recording of age, nationality, oc- 
cupation of parents, home situation, 
school history, physical appearance 
and condition, interests, plans for fu- 
ture, and previous industrial history. 
This data is, of course, recorded from 
the statements of the applicant. In 
addition to these factors, the Place- 
ment Office Secretary records her own 
impressions of the individual as to his 
general appearance, alertness, ma- 
turity, intelligence, attitude, and other 
characteristics observed during the in- 
terview. Needless to say, the inter- 
view should be conducted in a kindly, 
sympathetic manner, every effort being 
put forth by the secretary to establish 
the confidence and coéperation of her 
young client. 

Following registration, the Social 
Service Exchange is consulted and the 
case cleared. Our exchange furnishes 
the Placement Office with inquiry 
blanks which are mailed to the ex- 
change and on which are recorded the 
names of all social agencies in any way 
connected with the child’s family. 
This blank is returned at once to the 
Placement Office. In some instances a 
dozen or more agencies are found to be 
registered on one family. Usually this 
is true of families long dependent upon 
charitable aid for their existence. Thus 
the Social Service Exchange is often 
able to throw interesting and impor- 
tant light on the type of family with 
which we are called upon to deal. It is 
in the matter of consulting these regis- 
tered agencies that some discrimina- 
tion must be shown, for it can readily 
be seen that it is impossible from the 
standpoint of time and essential effort 
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to consult all agencies registered. Only 
those organizations which by the na- 
ture of the service they give have 
played an important part in adjust- 
ing family difficulties, should be con- 
sulted. 

Of course in the cases of delinquents 
as complete a history of the situation as 
can be secured is desirable. The em- 
ployment of the young miscreant is 
ever a source of anxiety to his proba- 
tion officer or Big Brother, and to ac- 
complish a return to sound normal liv- 
ing and thinking these organizations 
must for a time work hand in hand 
with the Placement Office. 

The record of health so essential in 
the matter of intelligent placing can be 
obtained from the report of the physi- 
cal examination required of all certif- 
icate children. The cumulative record 
also gives a history of the physical con- 
dition during school life, and if such has 
been recorded fully and accurately fur- 
nishes the Placement Office Secretary 
with such information as will make it 
possible to do much in the way of ad- 
vising the young applicant should any 
physical handicap become a part of the 
problem of placement. Family physi- 
cians, clinics, and hospitals should be 
consulted as the occasion demands. 

The visit to the office by the parent 
is always welcomed because of the light 
it throws upon the attitude of those 
at home. In some cases home visits 
are arranged for and a careful record 
made of the conditions found. This is 
usually done where the sympathy of 
the parent is to be enlisted or where 
some misunderstanding of the child by 
those in his home is undermining his 
efficiency or causing some mental up- 
set. The report of the home visit is 
filed with the child’s records. 

The previous employer is always con- 
sulted, usually by phone, occasionally 
by letter, and his report of the kind of 


work done and the manner in which it 
has been done, the shortcomings, pe- 
culiarities, or particular abilities of the 
applicant, is carefully noted. This is a 
record of no mean importance. His is 
often the laboratory report of the ex- 
periment in which the young worker 
has figured in his establishment. He 
has had the opportunity to observe the 
vocational plan put into execution. 
Such reports reveal to the secretary 
much concerning the attitude of the 
young worker towards his work, his 
ability to work with people or things, 
or both, his ability to adjust himself 
temperamentally and emotionally to a 
particular line of work. 

It has always seemed highly desir- 
able that any employee before being 
discharged from an organization be 
told quite frankly of his shortcomings. 
It should be especially so in the case of 
the young worker, who must be taught 
to profit by such criticism just as in 
school life the monthly report stimu- 
lated him to greater effort. A few days 
ago an employer told me that a boy 
whom I had placed in her establish- 
ment had asked her several times if the 
Placement Office had inquired about 
his work. And a number of times 
young clients reporting to let me know 
how they are getting along have asked 
me what kind of report their employers 
had given in response to my follow up. 
Records of employment, part-time or 
coéperative, are of course of much help 
to the Placement Office when placing 
the boy or girl in a full-time position. 


The records of coéperative students 


may be obtained from their coédrdina- 
tor, who is in a position to give the in- 
dustrial record as well as the academic. 
If the Placement Office has done much 
in the way of placing the applicant dur- 
ing his vacation periods or at part-time 
work while attending school, complete 
records of such employment will in 
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some measure indicate his ability to 
succeed in his first full-time position. 

Previous industrial records may 
therefore be obtained by carefully 
questioning the applicant, by inquiries 
made of former employers, letters of 
recommendation, and the work records 
furnished by the coérdinator if the 
child has been enrolled as a coéperative 
student. 

When referral to the psychiatrist is 
necessary before placement, or in cases 
where the client has recently been un- 
der his care, strict adherence to his rec- 
ommendation is desirable. Great care 
should be exercised in placing the in- 
dividual, lest the environmental factors 
of the employment or the type of em- 
ployment selected be in conflict with 
the physician’s plan for readjustment. 
In all such cases it is wise to secure the 
psychiatrist’s approval of the contem- 
plated position before the actual plac- 
ing is done. 

When such reports as have been out- 
lined here are collated and carefully in- 
terpreted and the applicant’s desires 
have been analyzed, the Placement Of- 
fice Secretary is in a position to make 
definite and constructive suggestions as 
to the next step, work or school. Some- 
times a return to school seems advisa- 
ble, and when the family finances for- 
bid such action an attempt is made to 
adjust the situation by means of a 
scholarship. When immediate employ- 
ment seems to be the wiser course, the 
selection of a position to which the ap- 
plicant is best adapted is the next 
move. 

The school record reveals to what ex- 
tent he has been able to master aca- 
demic subjects, how promising he is 
educationally. The psychologist’s re- 
port of the general intelligence test 
gives some prognosis of his ability to 
acquire and assimilate further know- 
ledge and training. Very often it 


throws most helpful light upon some 
special aptitude. The impression 
gained in the interview, combined with 
the teacher’s estimate of character- 
istics and conduct throughout school 
life, furnishes the secretary with some 
idea of the child’s temperamental fitness 
for the kind of work he is selecting with 
her help. 

If there has been a previous indus- 
trial history, such record shows how 
capably he has reacted toward his early 
industrial environment. The home 
situation as revealed by the report of 
the Attendance Department’s social 
worker or staff visitor often limits the 
secretary in her attempt to place her 
client in a position with some future, 
because of the need for immediate 
financial relief which it imposes. When 
other means of relief are exhausted it is 
sometimes necessary to sacrifice for a 
time the position with future oppor- 
tunities along the line of his choice, for 
one paying a high beginning wage and 
offering little in the way of training and 
future development. 

The health record of the applicant 
must also be considered. To know his 
resources physically is just as essential 
as knowing his resources mentally. It 
is certainly important that the Place- 
ment Office Secretary should know of 
a pretubercular tendency in a young 
man who is about to enter an occupa- 
tion in which the presence of dust or 
lint in the air is practically unavoid- 
able. 

Now no sooner do we begin to weigh 
the various assets and liabilities of our 
candidate in regard to his equipment 
for the occupation selected, than we 
begin to see the need for having the 
occupation itself analyzed. Occupa- 
tional studies do much for us in the way 
of describing occupations, our indus- 
trial visits teach us a great deal con- 
cerning the demands of the occupation, 
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job analyses are helpful; but in addi- 
tion, the skill of the psychologist is 
needed to give us the relative degrees 
of intelligence required in the perform- 
ance of the various types of work open 
to juniors. This can be brought about 
only by an extensive research where the 
conclusion drawn will have for its back- 
ing information gleaned from the study 
of thousands of young workers in all 
fields of endeavor. 

The secretary’s responsibility does 
not end with the selection of the posi- 
tion. If placement work is carried on 
as a part of a vocational guidance pro- 
gram, it is necessary to encourage 
the new worker in industry to follow 
some plan for further training. If hi 
records show that his elementary train 
ing is incomplete, he should be en- 
couraged to finish the fundamentals at 
night school. 

A study of his interest as indicated 
by his activities at school, in his com- 
munity, and in his home, often leads to 
the recommendation of his following 
some profitable avocation. Recently 
we have found it advantageous to en- 
courage in some of our placement can- 
didates an interest in music, certainly 
a most commendable form of self-ex- 
pression. Several of our boys are en- 
thusiastic over clarinet and cornet les- 
sons arranged for them with the local 
Settlement School of Music. Some 
emphasis placed on his interest will re- 
sult in a better spirit of codperation on 
the part of the young person to whom 
one wishes to get across the ideal of 
more purposeful living. 

The follow-up report which is sought 
from the employer when a reasonable 
interval has elapsed after placement is 
secured by telephone inquiry, letter, or 
visit. Through these follow-up in- 
quiries much can be done by the Place- 
ment Office of mutual interest to the 
child and his employer. Aside from 


their usefulness in the individual case, 
they afford the Placement Office a gen- 
eral insight into methods employed by 
the business world as to hiring and 
firing, promotional systems, seasonal 
changes, and occupational require- 
ments, besides serving as an indication 
to the placement secretary of the effec- 
tiveness of her service to the com- 
munity. 

In summarizing the uses of these rec- 
ords in relation to the child, we find 
that they make possible (1) a wiser se- 
lection of occupation, (2) of scholastic 
training to be pursued in the following 
of that occupation, (3) arrangements 
for medical treatment when such is 
found necessary, (4) the enlistment of 
the employer’s sympathetic interest in 
the child, and (5) a recommendation of 
a better use of leisure based upon a 
study of his interests. 

Generally speaking, the records of 
such an office form a splendid basis for 
study of the early industrial lives of 
children leaving our schools, of busi- 
ness conditions with which these chil- 
dren are found to adjust themselves. 
This practical knowledge is helpful to 
the educational world, in that it points 
the way to such changes in the curricu- 
lum as will better fit the child for serv- 
ice to himself and his community 
where it is necessary for him to leave 
school for work. 

With the growth of the vocational 
counseling movement in our public 
schools and the introduction of classes 
in occupations, there will come a new 
kind of applicant to the Placement 
Office. Instead of being called upon to 
instruct in a limited interview the raw 
recruit to industry, the Placement 
Office Secretary will find her applicant 
not only informed to some extent about 
the industrial life he is to enter, but 
possessing some general idea of the 
part he wishes to play init. We can be 
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reasonably sure that the records com- 
ing with the applicant of tomorrow will 
present a more accurate and concise 
digest of his past achievements and 
future possibilities than do those of to- 
day. 

In conclusion let me add that careful 
record keeping should be a part of the 
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technique of all social service work, 
whether it be in the field of education, 
philanthropy, medicine, law, or indus- 
try. Only in this way can a wasteful 
duplication of effort be avoided, and 
much irritation and confusion spared 
those whom we are endeavoring to 
assist. 


THE CENTRALIZED JUNIOR PLACEMENT OFFICE AS AN 
AID TO THE EMPLOYER 


JAMES H. GREENE 


Personnel Director, Kaufman’s Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The modern successful employer, 
whether he be manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer, or professional man, 
whether he be a producer or entre- 
preneur of commodities or services, has 
but one ideal, and that is—SER- 
VICE. To realize this ideal he has 
learned that he must consider two 
groups of individuals, the community 
in which he labors and the fellow work- 
ers who make this service possible. 
Laying aside all altruistic considera- 
tions, it can’ be demonstrated on a 
strictly dollars and cents basis that 
service pays and that the organization 
which gives the best service is the one 
which has won the respect and ad- 
miration of its community, and this in 
turn is due to an intelligent, loyal 
group of workers, who have been made 
so by selection and proper training. 
His community gets its opinion of him 
in large part from his employees. He 
has learned the value of featuring the 
human side of his business in his pub- 
licity, —in short, he has learned that 
his employees are his biggest asset. 
This will not show in his balance sheets 
or inventories, but he knows that 
whereas a stock of merchandise may be 
replaced in thirty to ninety days, it 


would take much longer to replace an 
organization. 

One of the biggest problems in mod- 
ern business is the securing of people 
who can be trained and developed. The 
old theory was to secure so-called ex- 
perienced people from competitors or 
smaller concerns. This has been largely 
abandoned for two reasons: first, the 
visible supply has decreased, and, 
second, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that it pays to bring in young 
people with a proper educational 
foundation and train them. Such em- 
ployees are more teachable and can 
learn new methods and policies more 
readily. If properly handled in the way 
of advancement, they will stay with 
the organization. Such promotion 
from within makes for morale in the 
organization. Theoretically, an or- 
ganization with such a policy expects 
to hire only employees for the lowest 
positions. 

With this viewpoint the employer 
turned to the largest source of supply, 
the public schools. In many instances 
he was prompted by an altruistic mo- 
tive of helping the schools with their 
problem of getting young people 
started on a life career. His reception 
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was varied. He found few educators 
who could talk his language. Many of 
them, with college as an ultimate goal 
for every child in mind, looked at him 
askance. Young people unsuited to his 
business were sent to him. With the 
growth of the vocational guidance 
movement this condition was some- 
what improved; but those of you who 
were pioneers in this movement know 
something of the struggles you ex- 
perienced with your own colleagues, 
who felt that you were selling their 
charges into bondage. You have done 
much to overcome this situation, but it 
still exists in certain quarters. Re- 
cently the head of a large organization 
told me of his fruitless efforts to estab- 
lish a central college placement bu- 
reau. It was blocked by the colleges 
themselves. 

The situation has been further im- 
proved by the invasion of the ranks of 
business by the college man. He has a 
wholesome respect for education and 
has been able to get closer to school 
people. The development of personnel 
work and the application of educa- 
tional methods in business situations 
have also tended to bring schools and 
business closer together. Nevertheless, 
there is still a gap. To the business 
man the schools consist of a hetero- 
geneous mass of young Americans. 
Where he has had faith in public school 
institutions, he has expected to press a 
button as he does in his office and, 
presto, have appear just the person he 
wants. Naturally he has been disap- 
pointed in a large per cent of the cases. 
In few cases does he have the inclina- 
tion or the means to weed them out 
and select those who are suitable for his 
business. He has read much of voca- 
tional guidance, but investigation con- 
vinces him that for his purposes it does 
not send him the people he needs and 
who need him. Not being able to dis- 


tinguish between guidance and place- 
ment, he condemns the former. This 
has resulted in the periodic outbreaks 
of dissatisfaction with public schools 
and the charge that they are sending 
out young people who cannot add up 
a column of figures correctly. The 
schools have not been to blame; the 
business man simply got the wrong 
people. 

The schools, on the other hand, are 
not in general equipped to help him in 
this problem. Their knowledge of his 
business and its opportunities must 
necessarily be superficial. They have 
on several occasions been called se- 
verely to account for not attending to 
their chief business, which is preparing 
young people for life and not for a 
particular business. 

What has been needed is a liaison 
office, which will bridge the gap be- 
tween the schools on the one hand and 
commerce and industry on the other. 
The schools need an agency which will 
follow up their guidance work, and 
help to put its results to practical use. 
It must be admitted that the home 
quite generally has failed in this re- 
spect. Fathers and mothers today are 
either too ignorant, which is not sur- 
prising in this age of commercial strife 
and specialization, or too lazy, owing 
to the social whirl, to help Johnnie or 
Maggie get a job. In many cases 
where they do, it is the wrong job. 
Furthermore, the school needs to have 
business situations translated into edu- 
cational terms and brought back to it 
by some agency that can intelligently 
understand the problems of both busi- 
ness and education. In the opinion of 
the writer this cannot be accomplished 
by an overworked teacher at the fag- 
end of a strenuous day. 

The business man, on the other hand, 
needs to have someone relieve him of 
the job of telling young people what 
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they should do in order to be success- 
ful. In many cases it may cause him a 
twinge of pride to be told this, and it 
may shoot holes through many a clev- 
erly penned article in the American 
Magazine. But the cold, bare fact is 
that after he has gazed across his ma- 
hogany at the young aspirant who is 
waiting to drink in avidly the pearls of 
wisdom which are to drop from his lips, 
and has expanded his chest with pride, 
he is more likely than not to let fall 
some moth-eaten platitudes which are 
about as helpful as a pig of iron to a 
drowning man. Besides, he has not the 
time to do such an important job, let 
alone the ability. In his own business 
he has specialists. He tells them what 
he wants to accomplish and they work 
out the details. No, what is needed is 
an agency that can study his business, 
its requirements and its opportunities; 
that knows the educational and per- 
sonal history of the young man or 
woman; that can determine, as scien- 
tifically as present-day knowledge and 
experience permit, the probability of 
success in the business in question, and 
place the individual in the job. Such 
an agency must establish itself in the 
confidence of the business man and the 
school. Some large institutions have 
employment bureaus which are ca- 
pable of doing this, but the demands 
made upon them in the industry itself 
interfere with their doing a thorough- 
going piece of work. 

Pittsburgh, with its pardonable feel- 
ing that it does things as well as, if not 
a little better than, other cities, be- 
lieves that its Junior Employment 
Service has solved for it the problem I 
have tried to present. Workshop of the 
world as it is, with a heterogeneous 
population, with a job scale as wide as 
any community, with a fluctuating 
labor demand, it has a tremendous em- 
ployment problem. To meet this prob- 
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lem it has a school system, particularly 
along sound vocational lines, second to 
none in the country. It has a well-or- 
ganized group of vocational advisers, 
industrial teachers and leaders, em- 
ployment managers and business ex- 
ecutives, welded into the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association. Educational 
and personnel problems and require- 
ments have been well worked out. 

When Mr. Stark, Miss Loeffler, and 
Mr. Rossier came on the scene they 
found their contacts established, wait- 
ing to be developed. Personal experi- 
ence coupled with impressions from 
conversations with business men and 
comments in meetings is ample evi- 
dence that the Pittsburgh Junior Em- 
ployment Service is rendering a real 
service to Pittsburgh employers. To 
measure the degree to which they have 
succeeded from the employers’ view- 
point is not an easy task. In order to 
give some quantitative evaluation of 
this service, a questionnaire was sent 
out to about twenty-five clients of this 
service. Replies were received from 
seventeen, which in itself is an indica- 
tion of the interest in this service, as all 
of you who have had experience with 
questionnaires will testify. The em- 
ployers who made returns may be 
classified as follows: 


Public Service Corporations........... 2 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies ....... 1 
PT i swoccekewudsaketaies es 4 
Department Stores.................. 1 
EPCS ae ee | 
Ns dhe oy alate ged dons 1 
Industrial Instruments... . . 1 
EM ba sv pid cwashbamdanide 3 
6 ot vos kbewkdcnaltecavens 1 
INU Ss ss ovtacbeddeceat ont 1 
POU. bs oc ceccdeduveicsesecs 1 

17 
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The questionnaire read as follows: 

1. What justification is there for a 
Junior Employment Office, such 
as is conducted by Mr. Stark, Mr. 
Rossier, and Miss Loeffler? 

2. Is there a dollars and cents value 
to an employer in receiving appli- 
cants referred by such an agency? 

3. What service does this organiza- 
tion perform for you which could 
not be performed by any other 
existing agencies? State reasons. 

4. In your opinion how well has this 
service been performed? State 
any criticisms. 

5. Give any available data which will 
show the extent to which you 
have used this service and the re- 
sults you have obtained, such as: 
(a) Number of applicants referred 
and accepted during a given 
period of time. 

(b) Period of time they have re- 
mained and general success. 

6. Do you as an employer feel that 
there is a general social value in 
having such an organization to 
which young people can come for 
counsel? 

7. What suggestions can you make 
for the improvement of this serv- 


ice? 


A few of the answers, typical of all 
received, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

“TI would class it as a part of 
‘schooling’ to get the boy or girl 
connected with the right job.” 
“Supplies a means whereby the 
schools can continue their interest 
to the extent of properly placing 
the pupil in some reputable call- 
ing.”’ 

“There is a benefit to the appli- 
cant, as it acquaints young people 


direct from schools with customs 
and discipline, besides giving con- 
fidence and encouragement. An 
accurate record of the applicant is 
kept for future reference and a 
personal interest is taken in the 
applicant.” 


“About fifty referred to us and 
forty hired.”’ 


“The work performed by this 
agency is done without the com- 
mercial object in view.”’ 

“It eliminates employment agen- 
cies, which beginners cannot afford 
to use.” 

“The average existing agency is 
more interested in getting a job 
without regard to fitness.”’ 


“There is, of course, a great social 
good involved in placing young 
people in the right way when they 
are starting into business life.” 


“Greater publicity should be given 
to the work of the office, in order 
that they might get a larger field 
in which to place their applicants 
and thus enable them to do a 
finer and bigger work.”’ 


“The youth and inexperience of 
the employment seekers makes 
such an agency as the Junior 
Employment Office indispensable 
alike to the employees and the 
employers. For the employers, it 
saves time and expense by fur- 
nishing prospects both quickly 
and with the ‘sizing up’ already 
done. No other existing agency 
that we know of handles these 
young people with the care and 
intelligence necessary to place 
them successfully.” 


The returns showed unanimous ap- 
proval of the work of the service. 
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HOW CAN INDUSTRIAL AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL DEPART- 
MENTS COOPERATE? 
W. 5S. Vivian 
Director of Public Relations, Middle West Utilities Company, Chicago 


Address delivered before The Vocational Education Association of the Middle West, February 13, 1925 


This question, “‘How Can Industrial 
and School Personnel Departments Co- 
operate?”’, presents an interesting and 
important problem. There is great 
need for closer codperation: 

1. So that the student may be di- 
rected into the vocation where his 
greatest possibilities lie; 

2. So that students may use their 
entire time in purposeful preparation; 

3. So that vocational guidance may 
be more positive and helpful; 

4. So that students may obtain a 
more accurate and complete know- 
ledge of industry; 

5. So that the matter taught may be 
accurate and adequate; 

6. So that the school plant and fa- 
cilities may be ample and efficient; 

7. So that it may become unneces- 
sary for industry to spend so much in 
time, energy, and money in training 
employees after they enter industry; 

8. So that industry may understand 
the school; 

9. So that the school may under- 
stand industry; 

10. So that maximum results may 
be secured for all concerned, — the 
boy and girl, the teacher, the taxpayer, 
and industry. 

Every one of these is important and 
worth while, but to my mind there is 
another important reason for bringing 
about a closer codperation between in- 
dustry and school. In order that we 
may clearly understand, let us consider 
the modern schoolboy and girl. Con- 
ditions of life have changed materially 
since some of us were boys and girls. 





In those days there were plenty of 
chores and work to occupy spare time. 
Today it is the exceptional boy who 
knows anything about splitting wood, 
filling the woodbox, carrying in the 
water, looking after the horse, cow, 
pigs, or chickens; or who even has a 
yard or garden to take care of. And 
today it is the exceptional girl who 
knows how to cook, get out the family 
wash, do the ironing and mending, or 
scrub the floor; Mother does those 
things or has them done. These were 
the activities that used to occupy 
much of the spare time. The boys and 
girls of today more and more are living 
in steam-heated apartments where 
chores have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. The time element, therefore, 
has become a big problem. 

The opportunities for the schoolboy 
or girl to earn spending money are not 
as great today as they were years ago, 
while the opportunities for spending 
money have increased tremendously. 
Possibly the youth of today has a 
higher average intelligence than one of 
a quarter of a century ago, but he is 
surrounded by distractions that did not 
exist then. Today the movies, the 
automobile, and the jazz cafe are great 
allurements. Therefore the boy and 
girl of today are in greater need of 
proper direction and opportunity to 
develop and strengthen themselves 
against the things that may divert, if 
not actually poison, their minds. 

The real reason, then, for a closer co- 
operation between industry and school 
is basically one of citizenship, of doing 
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those things which will develop our 
youth into the best kind of citizens. 
With this thought of citizenship in our 
minds, it is easy to understand why 
there should be a closer codperation be- 
tween school and industry, why each 
should have a right understanding of 
the other and be familiar with their 
policies, purposes, and plans. 

In looking into industry for the mo- 
ment, we find changes have been ef- 
fected during recent years that are 
decidedly encouraging. 

Many a management today, both in 
the utility and other industries, are 
giving a great deal of consideration to 
the shaping of the character of those 
employed. This is not just from the 
standpoint of dollars, but rather from 
the standpoint of developing real men 
and women. 

Many a management today con- 
siders that anything that industry can 
do to supplement the home and school 
in character building and develop- 
ment is a patriotic duty. We all know 
that the boys and girls who are stu- 
dents today will be the directive force 
in the country tomorrow, politically 
and industrially. Therefore a con- 
structive interest in our boys and girls 
is only the exercise of sound business 
acumen looking to the future stability 
of business and country. 

The employed youth just out of high 
school is at a must critical age, where 
he may be diverted from right thinking 
and right doing and adopt, if nothing 
worse, an indifference towards life and 
work; his ambition may be subordi- 
nated to mere superficial pleasure. 
How necessary it is, then, that before 
this period arrives the youth have the 
correct conception of himself and of 
life. 

The story of the stone-cutters is an 
old, old story, but it illustrates this 


point: 


A traveler visiting one of the great 
granite quarries in Vermont had his at- 
tention attracted to three men who 
were busy with their chisels and ham- 
mers on a large block of granite. He 
watched them for a few minutes and 
finally decided he would like to know 
what the motive of each was in per- 
forming his particular task, so he said 
to the first one, “Sir, tell me, what are 
you doing?”’ 

The man replied, in a most surly 
manner, “Cutting stone.”’ 

He then spoke to the second man 
and said, “Friend, and what are you 
doing?”’ 

This man replied in an indifferent 
manner, ‘ Working for $4.50 a day.” 

Addressing the third man he asked, 
“My man, what are you doing?”’ 

And the third man, who had spent 
many years in the service, straightened 
up and his face illuminated with a 
smile as he replied, ‘Sir, I’m building 
a cathedral!” 

But if parents and teachers and 
management have succeeded in their 
task, our youth will become builders in 
the best sense of the word. They may 
be employed in a menial task, as chisel- 
ing a block of granite, but if they can 
visualize and if they understand, they 
can look beyond the rough block of 
granite and see it hewn into its proper 
dimensions, placed into the walls, the 
building completed, with its spire 
pointing towards heaven, and they can 
see the endless procession of men and 
women and boys and girls, down 


through the years, coming into it day 


after day to receive a blessing and to be 
a blessing. 

Recently in the utility industry a 
number of textbooks were examined to 
see what they contained about the 
utilities. We found quite a good bit of 
material that was obsolete, untrue, and 
unfair. 
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What does this evidence? A lack of 
acquaintance, codperation, and under- 
standing. The writers of textbooks, 
teachers, and scholars will not know 
the facts about the utility industry or 
other industries until industry presents 
its facts in such form that it can be im- 
parted through the regular channels of 
instruction. 

L. S. Hawkins, Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, United Typothetae 
of America, has raised this question: 

“Ts it not true there is altogether too 
little knowledge on the part of the 
people in industry of what the public 
schools have to offer, what the possi- 
bilities of the public schools are?”’ 

Dr. Lee Galloway, Vice-President 
of the Ronald Press Company, states: 

“The teacher does not understand 
what is being done in industry, or in- 
dustry does not understand what is 
being done in school. All of my con- 
tacts have led me to the conclusion 
that ninety-nine per cent of the criti- 
cisms of the schools by industry and 
vice versa is removed when these two 
factors are brought together.”’ 

Services rendered by certain indus- 
tries, such as the public utilities, are 
essential. They affect the life and well- 
being of all. Therefore’ their function 
and value should be understood. Usu- 
ally the public accepts the service ren- 
dered by its utilities as a matter of 
course and does not appreciate the 
value of the services rendered until an 
interruption of such services takes 
place because of some calamity or 
other. Today communities are built 
around their utilities. They depend 
for their development on transporta- 
tion, communication, power, heat, and 
light. Anything which affects the 


utilities affects the entire community 
similarly and for better or worse, as the 
case may be. 

There is an abundance of room in all 





industries for educational work. It is 
recognized today that illiteracy and 
poverty go hand in hand. The United 
States has a larger percentage of illiter- 
ate population than Germany, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Scotland, France, or 
England. I read that only three- 
fourths of our pupils pass the fifth 
grade; only forty-nine per cent finish 
grammar school; about one-third enter 
the high school, while only eight per 
cent graduate therefrom; that an even 
fifty per cent abandon school between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen. These 
boys and girls are absorbed by industry. 
We further read that teachers them- 
selves are not too well equipped for 
their tasks. The National Education 
Association published figures showing 
that out of about 600,000 public school 
teachers in the United States, approxi- 
mately 30,000 had no education beyond 
the eighth grade of the elementary 
school; 100,000 have had less than two 
years’ education beyond that grade; 
200,000 less than four years’ additional 
training; and 300,000, one-half, no 
more than four years’ extra training. 
Three hundred thousand have had no 
special professional preparation for the 
work of teaching. This again but em- 
phasizes the necessity for a closer co- 
operation between schools and industry. 

This fifty per cent of the boys and 
girls who leave school before gradua- 
tion and enter industry has an impor- 
tant bearing on the problem of “labor 
turnover.” The largest labor turnover 
occurs among those most poorly edu- 
cated, among those who did not com- 
plete grammar school. This represents 
a great economic loss which should be 
brought to the irreducible minimum. 
It seems to me that anything that can 
be done to bring about a closer coépera- 
tion between industry and the schools 
is in line with addition and multiplica- 
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tion. How, then, can closer coépera- 
tion be brought about? By industry 
preparing and imparting information 
to instructors in such form that it can 
be imparted to the students. 

This is being partially accomplished 
in our industry through the efforts of 
State Committees on Public Utility 
Information. Here in Illinois we have 
the Illinois Committee, of which Mr. 
John F. Gilchrist, Vice-President of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, is 
Chairman; and of which Mr.B. J. Mul- 
laney, Vice-President of the Peoples’ 
Gas Light and Coke Company, is Di- 
rector. This committee for a period of 
nearly five years has been officially co- 
operating with the schools of Illinois 
and other states in furnishing them 
with high school bulletins strictly edu- 
cational and informative in character, 
descriptive of the electric light and 
power industry, the gas industry, the 
electric railway industry, and the tele- 
phone industry. That these bulletins 
have been helpful is evidenced by the 
constantly increasing demand for them 
that has come from the schools. 

Again, industry can coéperate with 
the schools by imparting information 
to the writers of textbooks so that they 
may be accurate, adequate, and con- 
structive. Some splendid work in this 
direction is being done within our in- 
dustry through the Committee on Co- 
operation with Educational Institu- 
tions, of which Mr. Britton I. Budd, 
President of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, is Chairman. 
This committee, in codperation with 
the faculties of the University of Ili- 
nois and the Northwestern University, 
has brought about the establishment 
of four-year utility courses in the col- 
leges of commerce in these two uni- 
versities. 

The spirit of greater codperation has 
also been evidenced by encouraging 


various classes to visit utility plants. 
We have a record of some five thou- 
sand students who visited at least one 
utility plant during 1924, either a 
power house, an ice plant, a gas plant, 
a telephone exchange, a car-barn, or a 
water pumping station. 

This coéperation has resulted in 
part-time employment of students. 
There is room for the expansion of this 
idea. With many companies a plan 
could be worked out whereby many 
students who have to work or leave 
school could be employed on a part- 
time basis. For example, if there is op- 
portunity in a utility organization, two 
students could be selected, each work- 
ing half of the time and receiving half 
of the pay. In this way at one and the 
same time the students could complete 
their education, learn about industry, 
serve industry, and receive proper com- 
pensation therefor. 

Again this coéperation can be en- 
larged and widened by representatives 
of the industry giving ethical and edu- 
cational talks before general assemblies 
and classes. In our industry utility 
representatives are prepared to give 
talks on such subjects as electrical 
service, gas service, telephone service, 
water service, electric railway service, 
safety, and so forth. One of our public 
speaking committees worked out a 
program during the past year which 
calls for one talk before the seventh 
and eighth grades each year and four- 
teen talks before high school general 
assemblies and classes each year. 

These talks are strictly ethical and 
educational, not commercial. During 
1924 there were nearly five hundred 
talks given before school children in 
Illinois to approximately 96,000 stu- 
dents. 

In our own industry we find com- 
pany trade schools such as that con- 
ducted by the Central Station Insti- 
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tute of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago and associated 
companies, the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, the 
General Electric Company, the West- 
ern Electric Company, and so forth. 
The Central Station Institute referred 
to makes it possible for employees to 
select one of a variety of courses and 
pursue it by means of both day and 
night classes. They also keep in con- 
tact with institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In a list recently examined I no- 
ticed that eighty-four of their students 
came from twenty-nine educational 
institutions, most of them state uni- 
versities. These students are just now 
completing their training and will as- 
sume positions with the operating 
companies. This work has been under 
way for a period of ten years. 

In one organization I am familiar 
with, the employees are encouraged in 
every possible way to constantly im- 
prove themselves by means of study 
courses, and a large percentage of the 
employees are actually so engaged. 
Some companies, such as the General 
Electric Company and the American 
Locomotive Company, pay salaried 
employees for the half day at school 
and pay day-rate to shop employees. 
They accept recommendations of pu- 
pils for office and shop work. 

Again, codperation can be mani- 
fested by industry permitting teachers 
to visit plants, to study the jobs and 
follow up later by trips with the pupils. 
Generally in the utility industry this 
privilege will be cordially granted and 
guides furnished. 

Many utility companies encourage 
the employment of teachers as well as 
students during vacation periods. The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company employs a system of inden- 





turing University of Wisconsin electri- 
cal engineering students during the 
summer months. They are indentured 
for a period of three months each year, 
covering their entire four years at the 
University. This plan is known as 
“Junior Engineer’s Course.”’ These 
students enter this course with the 
understanding that the company will 
keep them in its employ after the com- 
pletion of the full term of training. 

Another splendid example of co- 
operation between schools and indus- 
try occurred this last year in connec- 
tion with the Better Home Lighting 
Contest put on by the electrical indus- 
try, at the close of which judges se- 
lected winning essays from over 45,000 
contestants in 4774 local communities 
in the United States and Canada. 

The utility industry, like many other 
industries, is largely technical and 
therefore requires technically trained 
minds. By a closer coéperation, such 
as has been indicated, the student dur- 
ing his four years’ high school course, 
will be able to choose his life’s work 
and in addition secure a fair under- 
standing of industry and, when re- 
quired, some technical training, pos- 
sibly following later with a technical 
course in some educational institution 
of higher learning. 

This closer codperation will be real- 
ized as rapidly as we look through and 
beyond our immediate daily tasks and 
visualize the fact that the establish- 
ment of the correct ideals of citizen- 
ship, business, and life are of vast im- 
portance; and as: rapidly as we progress 
in that any present misunderstandings 
or difficulties will largely disappear. 
As the schools in coéperation with in- 
dustry go forward to greater success, 
increased happiness to all will be the 
natural result. 
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SUPERVISED EMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


ALBERT FEerRTSCH 


Director, Guidance and Placement, Gary, Indiana 


We face the fact that the paramount 
educational problems are not in the 
professional schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, or high schools, but in the elemen- 
tary schools, the center for the training 
of the masses. As the efficiency of the 
nation depends upon the efficiency of 
the masses of its citizens, the problem 
of training these citizens in proportion 
to their capacity is one of paramount 
importance. 

The problem of a sixth grade nation 
becomes less acute when the sixth 
graders can be placed in positions and 
supervised so that there may be as 
much learning and development for 
them on the job as there is learning and 
development in school. 

At present, in the traditional school, 
it seems that the sixth graders really 
begin their education when they fill out 
the employment application card, and 


then the great majority drift along the ° 


path of trial and error, making of no 
avail the little education which the 
public schools have given, attaining no 
social values and reaching the port of 
discontent and unrest. 

With a realization of the problem, 
the schools welcome the fact that an 
industrial manager says: “I would like 
to see our School Boards have jurisdic- 
tion over the children who ‘work’ 
equally with those who are in school, 
controlling their employment engage- 
ments, recognizing and giving credits 
for their physical condition, and ob- 
serving progress in their work the same 
as in school subjects.”’ 

It is but reasonable, that, in order to 
have junior work experience function 


effectively, it should be supervised by 
schools, (1) for the benefit of the jun- 
iors that they may secure better jobs 
and added opportunities for advance- 
ment according to their capacity and 
industry, (2) for the benefit of the em- 
ployer that he may have better control 
of employees, and (3) for the benefit of 
the nation that the efficiency of its 
citizens may reach a higher standard. 

With such an ideal of service, Miss 
Mary Stewart, the Director of the 
Federal Junior Employment Service, 
recognizes “Follow Up” as the very 
heart of all successful junior work. 
With such an aim of service, it becomes 
the duty of the state and nation to dis- 
charge an obligation to the employed 
junior who is not fortunate enough to 
go to school longer. 


AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In Gary we have instituted for our 
employed juniors a program of avoca- 
tional guidance based upon the follow- 
ing groups of the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. 


1. Worthy home membership, 

2. Participation in civic activities, 
3. Worthy use of leisure, 

4. Ethical character. 


We have emphasized this avoca- 
tional guidance by means of music, 
radio, band, telegraphy, social and 
athletic clubs in the activities of the 
day and evening school centers, with 
the ideal that individuals function 
first as human beings and second as 
occupational individuals. 
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Fottow Up 
Through ‘follow-up’ work the 
school performs the following offices in 
relation to vocational guidance: (1) it 
tests the value of its work from the 
viewpoint of the parent, child, and in- 
dustry; (2) it provides progressive 
modification of school practices; (3) it 
presents a program of intelligent guid- 
ance; (4) it offers a practical check on 

the use of measurements. 


Parent, Child, and Industry 

To test the value of the work of the 
school from the viewpoint of the par- 
ent, child, and industry, follow up with 
each need be made. 

A conference with the parents by 
visiting at the homes enables the school 
to learn the home environment, atti- 
tude of parents, and special interests 
of the pupils, and to arouse interest in 
the school through the parents’ realiza- 
tion of the school’s ambition for their 
child. 

By personal counsel with the junior, 
confidence is established which will aid 
in further training of the youth for ad- 
justment and advancement. 

Through follow-up work in connec- 
tion with the job, the school has the 
opportunity to know the employer’s 
attitude, the promotional possibilities 
within the place of employment, the 
instructional content of the job, and 
the possibilities of the school in improv- 
ing junior employment. 


Progressive Modification of School 
Practices 


Follow-up work provides an oppor- 
tunity for progressive modification of 
school practices by means of occupa- 
tional analysis for determining the 
content of courses and the personal re- 
quirements of employees. The present 
tendency to develop a _ curriculum 
which is adapted to the pupil’s capacity 


as a learner and the pupil’s needs as a 
citizen is the result of intelligent fol- 
low-up work. Also follow-up work 
presents a dawn of a realization on the 
part of the teachers that scholarship is 
only one of the elements involved in the 
growth and development of the pupils, 
that social relationship is an essential 
element, and that a favorable attitude 
of mind toward service is a paramount 
element. 

I have in mind the case of a young 
man I placed in a position when I first 
took up my work. The boy, age 13.6, 
with a mental test of 10.2, did work in 
arithmetic and reading of an eight- 
year-old. He was discouraged, his atti- 
tude grew bitter toward school, and he 
consequently became a truant. How- 
ever, his pleasant disposition seemed 
the one salable asset. I placed him as 
an office boy where he could use his af- 
fability. The job challenged the capac- 
ity of his strongest asset. Soon he 
enrolled in the evening school to take 
commercial arithmetic and writing. 
He was looking forward to a higher 
position. Today he sits at a desk with 
the responsibility of checking, which 
incites his maximum effort and keeps 
him contented and ambitious. Near 
this former truant at another desk is a 
young man with a two-year university 
training. He has a better position de- 
manding greater responsibility, but a 
position which does not exercise his 
capacity. This young man is discon- 
tented and is on the verge of losing his 
position instead of securing a higher 
position for the preparation of which 
his present position has not given him 
an incentive. 

There are several other problems of 
progressive modification of school prac- 
tices resulting from follow-up work. 


1. Set standards. 
The senior high school students 
alone, or rather only those who actu- 
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ally enter colleges and universities, are 
affected by the university set standards 
of the North Central Associations. The 
other students have their standards set 
by business establishments and society. 
These standards need more recognition 
in the schools, or the university set 
standard should be disregarded when 
it does not apply. With a proper regard 
for standards, school work can be ad- 
justed to range from 0-100% of aca- 
demic work and from 0-100%, of shop 
work with the purpose of developing, 
(a) a favorable attitude of mind and 
ideals, (b) achievement in academic 
and shop work to enter the university 
or a trade at an advantage. 


2. Revision of emphasis of method 
and technique of teaching. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
the teachers to expend all their energy 
and patience on the method and tech- 
nique of teaching subject matter, and 
lose sight of the fact that the school is 
serving pupils, not subject matter. If 
the best technique and method of 
teaching have been used and the pupils 
are still unresponsive, why not en- 
courage them when they recite imper- 
fectly, so that they may have a feeling 
of satisfaction that their best has been 
appreciated, and may realize the joy 
of anticipating more success tomorrow? 

I have been so impressed with this 
problem that I am placing particular 
stress in my guidance and employment 
program upon the following points: 


1. Encourage the backward. 


2. Arouse the ambition, aspiration, 
and ideals, — the only qualities trans- 
ferable into ail human activities and the 
only variable factors of school success. 


3. Remember the human element, 
— man functions first as a human being 
and secondly as a tradesman or pro- 
fessional man. 


Program of Intelligent Guidance 


Follow up presents a program of in- 
telligent guidance in: 

(a) Surveying occupations, 

(b) Gauging pupil’s possibilities, 

(c) Furnishing opportunities for vo- 
cational selection, 

(d) Giving preparations for voca- 
tions, 

(e) Helping in entering occupations 
through a placement agency. 


Practical Check on the Use of Meas- 
urements 


Finally, follow up offers a practical 
check on the use of measurements. 

A great deal is written about meas- 
urements, a great deal is done in com- 
mercializing an educational need, and 
a goodly number value measurements 
too highly. It is well to practically 
check measurements for future study 
so that tests may be devised which 
measure specific requirements for speci- 
fic positions and point a way for special 
training for advancement in employ- 
ment. Follow-up work gives this op- 
portunity for a practical check. 

Follow-up work is the heart of all 
successful junior work. Its relation to 
vocational guidance is similar to the 
relation of a keystone to an arch. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN ROME 


Rome is to have a municipal voca- 
tional guidance office which will give 
information on trades and occupations 
to children of the four higher school 
grades by means of pamphlets, lec- 
tures, moving pictures, and visits to 
factories and work places. A record of 
the mental and physical fitness of each 
child will be kept. 
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SCHOOL TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Joun C. BropHEAD 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, In Charge of Industrial Education 


I am interested in all phases of hand- 
work and all phases of constructive 
work because I am a great believer in 
the slogan that the most valuable citi- 
zen is the one who does not simply 
think or simply do but thinks and does. 
I went into a school a few years ago, 
a new school to me, over which I was to 
have supervisory charge, and I apolo- 
gized for not being an orator, but said, 
“Give me something to do and I will 
do it.”” That made such an impression 
that they still talk about it and have 
written it on all their blackboards. 

I would like to open up some aspects 
of what the schools do in giving train- 
ing for industrial workers. In the first 
place, the School Department seems to 
be in agreement that training under 
public auspices is a pretty good sort of 
training to have. If the training is un- 
der the employer’s control entirely it is 
apt to be narrow. The tendency is to 
train the men to do a substantial job 
just as quickly as possible. If the train- 
ing is handled only by the employee 
there may be a tendency to exploit 
those sides of the work which will bring 
in remuneration. If the training is put 
under public auspices where, through 
the vote and the taxes and through 
other agencies, both the employees and 
employer are brought together, there is 
an appreciation of the fact that what 
we are trying to train primarily is the 
adult citizen. Fortunately, in this city, 
and I imagine in many of the other 
cities, all of the industrial educational 
organizations under public control re- 
quire that there shall be advisory com- 
mittees, composed of the employers 
and employees, to see that the work 


done in our vocational schools is prac- 
tical and up-to-date. 

I want to give you a little back- 
ground of what the pupils get in com- 
ing through the schools. In the first 
place, every child in our elementary 
schools, — certainly in Greater Boston, 
— gets quite an appreciation of color, 
through the grades. Beginning in the 
kindergarten the children play with 
colored materials and name the colors, 
and are found in the primary grades 
working with crayons. A little men- 
suration comes in there. In the lower 
grades, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
there is quite a little work with paper, 
cardboard, and bookbinding materials 
of various colors, construction of geo- 
metrical figures, mensuration, and use 
of water colors. You will be interested 
to know that practically only the pri- 
mary colors are used, the children being 
taught to make the necessary mixtures 
for other colors and tones. 

When you get into the seventh and 
eighth grades and the first year of high 
school, there is a tendency all over the 
country for a rough differentiation of 
courses, whereby the boy who is pro- 
fessionally inclined and is going to col- 
lege takes a different line of work than 
does the pupil who is going to work, all 
getting basic mathematics and basic 
English, but having different kinds of 
handwork, and we feel that it is just as 
important to find out in these years 
what tendencies they do not have as 
those they do have. In the drawing 
and shop classes there is a constant 
feeling-out of the rough lines of work in 
which the children would like to per- 
fect themselves. 
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In our ninth grades all over this city 
there is an Art Appreciation course. 
There is not much drawing done but 
the best art of the world is shown by 
pictures and so forth. Note books are 
worked out and a study of historic 
periods is made. A great deal is made 
of design in all our drawing courses. In 
these intermediate grades, what will in- 
terest you is that we are having what 
are called mechanic arts courses for 
those children who are able to do work 
with their hands. There are two .or 
three kinds of shop work, being as dif- 
ferent as possible from one another. 
There is a very close tie-up between the 
work that is going on in the shop and 
the academic work. The pupils get 
seven and a half hours a week with a 
man from the trade, with a trade at- 
mosphere, making a product, so that 
the child can see whether he wants to 
go into industrial work at all and 
which general line will appeal to him. 

All through our elementary schools 
we have a vocational adviser, a teacher 
selected because of broad sympathies, 
and that teacher accumulates litera- 
ture of the trades including possibilities 
of employment, rate of pay, and similar 
topics, and advises with children as to 
what further courses to enter, taking 
into account physique, the industries 
of the locality, natural inheritance, and 
so forth. 

Before he leaves to go to work with 
that vocational guidance, with the 
rough choice between the academic and 
industrial lines of education and a later 
tryout in industrial education or pre- 
industrial education, the child comes 
to the age when he is going to leave 
school or go to high school. 

With all these backgrounds, the 
question of interest is the boy who is 
going into the trade. Boston has not 
done much for the painting industry. 
Many years ago in its night schools it 


had a very fine course in Interior Deco- 
rating for several years. In one prevo- 
rational school there is a substantial 
painting course and undoubtedly many 
boys have gone out into the painting 
trade from that course; others into 
high schools and others into other lines 
of work. Within the past year or two 
we have introduced, on a very small 
scale, a department of painting, at 
present closely associated with the 
woodworking department, in the Bos- 
ton Trade School. A wing has been 
added and the capacity of the school 
doubled. Not to unwarrantably in- 
crease any one department we are try- 
ing to touch on the different trades 
which make big demands for appren- 
tices, and appropriately enough we are 
placing the emphasis on rendering such 
assistance as we can to the building 
trades and so in this new wing we have 
different lines of masonry and domestic 
engineering. 

A new addition to the Boston Trade 
School will be opened in September, 
1926. It will greatly increase the ca- 
pacity of the school and will have one of 
the finest equipments to be found in 
the country. It will have a depart- 
ment to be known as the Department 
of Masonry, which will include the es- 
sential branches of bricklaying, i.e., 
marble masonry, tile setting, plastering, 
concrete work, and concrete finishing. 
The school now has 118 students in 
the bricklaying class; over 100 in the 
day class for carpenters, and 121 in 
the night class; 40 in the day class for 
sheet metal workers, and over 60 in the 
evening class; 20 in the day class in 
painting, and 45 in the evening class. 
Right here I want to add my testimony 
regarding the purpose of industrial 
courses and their effect on the com- 
munity. It is a strange oscillation of 
thought: there will be a great clamor 
go up showing rightly that whereas 
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maybe sixty per cent of the people in 
the city are doing industrial work, in 
our schools we are only preparing about 
five or eight per cent for such pursuits 
and we are preparing a very large 
number for commercial and other pur- 
suits which cannot absorb the output; 
therefore, why don’t we prepare more 
for the trades? Then sometimes a 
clamor will go up that we are over-in- 
dustrializing the pupils in the schools. 
The School Committee always steers a 
very safe course between those two 
views. It is training Citizens primarily. 
It is trying to train the children for 
that for which they are best fitted, 
and no matter whether an industry is 
clamoring for apprentices or not, if a 
pupil would make a better scientist 
than painter he will be trained for a 
scientist; and, no matter whether the 
scientists are clamoring for scientists 
or not, if a pupil would make a better 
painter then he will be helped to find 
his career. 

Boston has the least to fear from 
pulling children from higher education. 
Take everything that can be called in- 
dustrial education and add it all to- 
gether, the number of pupils is very 
much less than the increase in high 
school population since these types of 
high school education were intro- 
duced. Although it is a well known 
fact that large cities have the smallest 
percentage of high school attendance 
of pupils, and Eastern sea-board cities 
particularly, it so happens that Boston 
has the largest percentage of pupils in 
high school, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, of any city in the United States, 
—a very creditable showing. Our 
Latin schools are overcrowded, al- 
though we have built new and larger 
ones. All our high schools are over- 


crowded. The opportunities are there 
and are being taken advantage of, and 
many boys are finding in the industrial 
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education a means of getting a high 
school education. We think in Boston 
that the reason we have this large per- 
centage of attendance in high schools is 
because of two things: the fine attitude 
of families for better education for 
their children and the fact that Boston 
offers so many varieties of education 
that no one has an excuse to pass up 
secondary education, but can find some- 
thing that will appeal to him. Boys 
going to our Boston Trade School may 
stay one or two years or three or four 
years and many are doing it. No claim 
is made that when they go out they are 
finished apprentices but they cer- 
tainly are advanced apprentices with a 
good knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, good knowledge of their trade, 
and with a good view of getting profit- 
able employment in a line where there 
is further advancement. 

The thing that industrial organiza- 
tions can do to increase the number of 
apprentices, to my mind, is to create a 
wholesome sentiment for trade educa- 
tion under public auspices; and to meet 
the objections that we are industrializ- 
ing our schools and show what an ab- 
surd idea that is, and to keep the 
movement before the public, it ought 
to be a duty of the organizations 
to bring to successful conclusion the 
movement in the Apprenticeship Con- 
gress to form classes for apprentices. 
The school is working with the Com- 
mission in bricklaying and carpentry. 
There is no hitch on the part of the 
city. The School Committee is willing 
to afford the facilities, to hire the 
teachers, and to bear the expense. 
About all that is left to do is to present 
to possible apprentices the attractive- 
ness of the proposition. 

There is one type of education of 
which I have not spoken that affords 
possibilities for the future in this line, 
as in others, and that is the codperative 
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courses. There are boys who aspire to 
have a straight high school diploma, 
who are not in a hurry to go into indus- 
try but have a desire to participate in 
the work of the world and possibly 
need or want some money at home or 
for spending purposes. We have in a 
half-dozen of our high schools, co- 
operative courses: auto mechanics, 
electricity, two in machine shop prac- 
tice, woodworking, and one in agricul- 
ture. The pupils after the first year, 
or possibly after the second year, give 
one week in industry and one week in 
school. When in industry they get ap- 
prenticeship wages and are under con- 
stant supervision of a codérdinator 
from the school. After four years of 
academic work they are under super- 
vision for one year more before a di- 
ploma is given to them. 


In all these codperative courses or 
trade schools no one is allowed to teach 
who has not had eight years of all- 
round trade experience, one year of 
which has been in handling appren- 
tices, or as foreman. Our high school 
population is growing. More high 
schools will have to be built. 

The academic teachers are chosen 
because they have some insight into 
the conditions in industry. They keep 
in close touch with the shop men and 
there is constant consultation and co- 
ordination between these two sides of 
the work, and in all these propositions 
the actual shop work is not allowed to 
overshadow the academic work which 
includes the promotion of citizenship 
and general culture as well as the scien- 
tifically related subjects. 


THE APPRENTICE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


Joun F. WaAtsH 


Secretary, Building Trades Employers’ Association of Boston; Massachusetts Member, 
National Association of Employers 


There is no real hope for better con- 
ditions in the building industry until 
there is a real, true and sincere adjust- 
ment in the attitude of parents, guar- 
dians and educators, and the general 
public towards encouraging more of the 
youth of our country in taking up and 
interesting themselves in the acquire- 
ment of skill and efficiency as trained 
mechanics and builders. The old days 
of indentured apprentices have passed 
by. The proper time and best place to 
start training a boy to be a genuine 
trades mechanic is at the grammar 
school age, and let him be encouraged 
at home. Modern parents appear to 
grow more indifferent and reluctant 
each year to the good old idea of mak- 
ing a skilled mechanic out of their 
boys. They seem not to care, or even 


think, at all about the many advan- 
tages and opportunities a boy who has 
learned a trade has over one who has 
not received such training. Parents 
close their eyes to the fact that char- 
acter building is an important feature 
entering into the training and develop- 
ment of all successfully skilled trades- 
men. 

The next most important step neces- 
sary in order to improve conditions in 
the building industry is to build trade 
schools, wherever necessary, more and 
more trade schools. The successful 
promotion of the second largest indus- 
try depends absolutely on making new 
mechanics, not perhaps in the old way 
of serving time as an indentured ap- 
prentice but in the new way of com- 
bining academic training with practical 
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constructive experience on the job at 
definite percentage wage rates, accord- 
ing to the apprentice’s periodic ad- 
vancement while learning. At present 
the entire country is behind on de- 
veloping apprentices in the building 
trades and we cannot put all the blame 
for our present unheaithy condition in 
the construction field on the heads of 
labor unions or contractors’ organiza- 
tions. 

I am sorry to have to relate the bare 
truth, but the truth is that up to the 
present time, our public schools have 
failed to do their bit in this respect. 
Talk, talk, ceaseless, everlasting talk, 
but practically no real fruitful action, 
has been their program of the past 
twenty years as to training mechanics 
for the great construction field. 

Considerable money has to be spent 
by the school authorities in order to 
show good faith and get this appren- 
ticeship business across. A sufficient 
number of public trades schools must 
be set up in all the centers of industry 
to accomplish results. Educational 
propaganda and true publicity of a 
high order are most necessary to arouse 
the great public of this country to the 
fact that building costs will never come 
down until the number of apprentices 
goes up. This lack of expenditure of 
necessary money to date for vocational 
trades schools is what has stalled the 
apprenticeship machine. 

Today we certainly ought to try to 
make all contractors have sufficient 
pride in their calling as builders to do 
something worth while for it by assist- 
ing in solving the apprentice problem. 
This can best be solved by establishing 
permanent public trades schools in all 
the principal cities or centers for the 
purpose of developing the youth of the 
land in callings that will give them 
healthful, enjoyable, and honest em- 
ployment at rates of compensation 


that are better than a mere living wage. 
All half-hearted forms of endeavor in 
the matter of developing apprentices 
should be tabooed. The too prevalent 
idea of delegating only delinquent 
pupils to vocational training courses 
should be corrected at once. Nothing 
has done greater injury to the appren- 
ticeship cause. 

Now the employers of this country 
are taxpayers and have a right as such 
to expect that our public schools should 
send them able boys, unrestricted as to 
age or number, but properly equipped 
with the essentials in education for the 
kind of employment the employer has 
to offer. I believe the educator’s duty 
is to put the student in touch with the 
real things of life and train boys to 
want to do an honest day’s work, not 
alone for the compensation offered, but 
for the joy that comes from the ac- 
complished task. Perhaps man’s great- 
est earthly blessing is the privilege of 
engaging in wholesome, honorable 
work. The only genuine wealth of the 
world is that which is produced through 
work. We recognize that money is the 
sustaining support of industry and 
commerce, while labor is the power 
which makes that support possible. 
Work erects the skyscrapers and the 
industrial plants, the mansions of the 
wealthy and the cottages of the poor. 
It is work that brings happiness and 
joy to youth and peace and content- 
ment to old age. Idleness brings misery, 
affliction, despondency, and is the 
most pronounced cause of unlawful- 
ness. Work brings us the greatest of 
life’s heritages, — a peaceful soul in a 
healthy body. 

Today both fame and good fortune 
await the man who builds a system of 
education which will teach our present- 
day youth to understand the true 
value of learning a trade. To teach the 
boys to want to work is an excellent 
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accomplishment for whose successful 
working out the parents and public 
schools of each community must be 
held directly responsible. We cannot 
delegate such an important obligation 
to a contractors’ organization or a labor 
union for its ideal fulfillment. We can, 
however, insist upon and welcome their 
sincere coéperation. The apprentice- 
ship problem will never be solved until 
both parents and educators realize 
more fully their exacting responsibili- 
ties in this matter and work together 
earnestly for its successful accomplish- 
ment. 

There are several methods by which 
apprentices may be developed into 
skilled mechanics, and many agencies 
available to assist in this process. It 
would seem to be the duty of the vari- 
ous school committees to earnestly co- 
operate with the local commissions on 
apprenticeship in each city or com- 
munity wherever such commissions 
exist in order that the best use of such 
helpful resources may be obtained. It 
is the opinion of the writer that 
thoroughly trained mechanics will best 
be developed through practical train- 
ing on construction work, or in the 
shops related thereto, with parallel in- 
struction at the same time in the neces- 
sary theoretical and technical branches 
of their training at day or evening pub- 
lic trade schools, but preferably public 
day schools. 

Whatever real justification may exist 
for permitting the entrance of unskilled 
or common labor,—and I feel there are 
sufficiently good reasons, including in- 
creasing shortages in the unskilled la- 
bor field to warrant the admitting of 
the proper type of common unskilled 
labor under a reasonable immigration 
law, —I feel equally certain that there 
are at the present time large num- 
bers of our own man power available 


with which to take care of the demands 
for skilled labor for some time to come. 
Instead of looking abroad for skilled 
mechanics, let’s make them here at 
home and our ideal of one hundred per 
cent American is more apt to be then 
realized. “Developed in American 
Schools” should be our slogan as to fu- 
ture skilled mechanics. We of the con- 
struction industry want no more sec- 
ondary consideration for public school 
vocational training in the building 
trades. We ask that such vocational 
training be given first and foremost at- 
tention and definitely proclaimed as a 
most essential part of the present-day 
public school program. The urgent 
demands of the times in the industrial 
world of America require that this be 
done unhesitatingly. 

Let me say in closing that the real 
power for a permanent, successful, 
unrestricted, worth while accomplish- 
ment in the training of skilled building 
trades mechanics rests absolutely in 
the hands of the parents and the public 
schools’ instructors. All other in- 
terested parties must of course willingly 
coéperate in order to make the move- 
ment a success, but the teacher and 
parent must lead in order that others 
may follow with the right kind of en- 
during interest in one of the greatest 
problems in America today. 


I have just received the current issue 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
... 1 feel that I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass of extending to you my 
most sincere congratulations on the 
way the magazine has developed and 
improved. — Arthur F. Payne, New 
York City. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


A. Linco_tn FILENE 


William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 


Address before the Employment Managers’ Association of Boston near the beginning of the movement 


Mr. Filene was one of the founders both of vocational guidance and of employment or personnel manage- 
ment, and this address was prophetic of the development and importance of the personnel movement. For further 
discussion of the address the reader is referred to the Editorial Department. — Editor. 


It seems hardly necessary for me to 
add a word after listening to Dr. Nich- 
ols and the many very fundamental 
things of which he has been speaking. 
My great hope is that I may convince 
you how vital I think and how vital I 
know some of the biggest business men, 
social workers, and educational men in 
the country think this work is that you 
are undertaking. I hope that I shall be 
able to make this point clear to you. 

Let me say that I believe an im- 
portant element of the industrial un- 
rest can be dealt with if the employ- 
ment manager can rule in the way that 
he ought to rule, that is, when the em- 
ployment manager occupies the posi- 
tion in industry that he ought to oc- 
cupy. Labor does not organize and 
fight because it loves to fight. It fights 
because this is the only way so far that 
it has been successful, on the whole, in 
getting its just rights. When you raise 
the employment manager to the place 
that he should occupy in industry, 
labor will not have nearly the provoca- 
tion for fighting that it has had in the 
past. Labor will organize, as organize 
it should, the same as employers should 
organize, but it will organize in order 
that there may be a representative 
body that will deal with other repre- 
sentative bodies on equal footing, in 
order to get justice, and that justice 
will be as much in the interest of the 
employer as it is of the employee. 

Just stop to think for a moment; 
how under Heaven can a man be ex- 
pected to employ an efficient and suc- 


cessful group of employees if he is not 
given an insight into the plans, poli- 
cies, and aims of the business for which 
he is expected to employ people? Just 
attempt to realize for a moment how 
few employment managers have such 
an opportunity. You men are laying 
the foundation for a work the impor- 
tance of which I doubt whether many 
realize. I can see, not many years dis- 
tant, that the time will come when not 
only will there be an Employment 
Managers’ Association in Boston but 
there will be Employment Managers’ 
Associations scattered all over the 
United States, the natural outcome of 
which will be a National Employment 
Managers’ Association. 

Now let me tell you what Ex-Presi- 
tent Taft and President Wilson said, 
and have said more than once, when 
talking before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They have both re- 
peated in their numerous speeches 
made before that body in the last few 
years, that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States they had an 
association of business men to whom 
they could look with safety for advice 
as to how to shape the legislation of 
this country. They stated that in 
former times the individual business 
man or two or three officers of an in- 
dividual business association would 
come to Washington and try to get 
legislation that they as individuals, or 
that their association as an association, 
thought it was their right to get, and 
the man in Congress was not in a posi- 
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tion to know whether that was what 
other business men in the same situa- 
tion, scattered all over the United 
States, wanted. Under the organiza- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce every important business 
proposition has to be put to referendum 
and six hundred organizations scat- 
tered all over the United States, with 
their thousands and thousands of mem- 
bers, vote on the question. In this way 
the Government at Washington does 
not get the opinion of one or two, or 
even eight or ten men, but it gets the 
voice of the entire country, and it is 
very safe, as President Wilson re- 
peated three days ago, to rely upon 
that kind of information, because it is 
what the great majority wants and not 
what individuals want. 

Now I speak of this because my vi- 
sion leads me to see an Employment 
Managers’ Association that will have 
such influence in Washington, as well 
as in the cities and states, as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has to- 
day, and when legislation is to be car- 
ried out which will affect employees 
and employers, such an association will 
be listened to with respect and with 
confidence. It is this vision that I want 
to put before you men. 

No man is happy in life who simply 
works for his own individual interest. 
He may go through certain periods of 
his life in which he thinks he is, but if 
he goes through life selfishly, looking 
for his own interest at every turn, he 
finally gets to the time of life when un- 
happiness finds him. You men have 
this opportunity of being of great social 
help in this city. You can give your- 
selves and your service so that at the 
end of your life if you have done noth- 
ing else you can say you have done 
what lay in your power as employment 
managers and thus paid the price of 
your living and your citizenship as 


well as any man or body of men 
could do. 

Your work, as I have said, underlies 
the whole problem of industrial rela- 
tions. Your work will influence in a 
marked measure the entire problem of 
education. In what greater work could 
you ask to have a part? I want to be 
extremely careful in what I am saying, 
because I want you to know that | 
have come to you feeling it my duty to 
try to make you see, from your stand- 
point, what your responsibility is, as I, 
from the employer’s standpoint, see 
what is my responsibility. 

It was not so very many years ago 
when questions with which we are con- 
fronted today in education were not 
put up to the business man at all. To- 
day the business man has a very dis- 
tinct influence upon education. Take, 
for example, such a simple thing as the 
following: The average industrial in- 
stitution of this country has not found 
it wise, as a rule, to employ boys and 
girls, particularly girls, less than 17 
years of age. We have been talking 
about raising the compulsory school 
age. When I served on the Industrial 
Education Commission of this state for 
four years, the question constantly 
came up as to whether we should not 
increase the age of compulsory attend- 
ance to 16 years. I remember very dis- 
tinctly that at least part of us felt that 
if education could be made so necessary 
that the parents and young people 
found it for their interest to remain in 
the school, legislation requiring com- 
pulsory attendance would be unneces- 
sary. Business in a large measure is 
settling that problem. Business is say- 
ing today, particularly in this city, 
that we have got to give the boys and 
girls in the schools the kind of oppor- 
tunity that will enable them, when 
they get out in the world, to earn their 
own living; and this will convince them 
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that they have been paid for staying in 
school two years longer. The wise busi- 
ness man, therefore, has come to a 
point where he is an inseparable part 
of education. Today we find all over 
the United States business men con- 
sulting with, planning with, and co- 
operating with the educational institu- 
tions in the country. 

To aid in this work the employment 
managers have got to understand busi- 
ness; and when I say that, I do not 
imply that you do not understand your 
business so far as you have been al- 
lowed to understand it. The average 
commercial and industrial concern 
pays the top notch wages for men in 
charge of its plant or in charge of its 
sales development, but it has never 
thought it necessary to place the em- 
ployment manager on a level with 
these men. Now you and I know that 
the time has come when the employ- 
ment manager and his work is as im- 
portant and in many ways more vital 
than the work of the other two men. 
When this group organized I doubt if 
they realized how big a job they were 
undertaking. If a few of you men in 
this small association can convince the 
country that your job is as much a pro- 
fession as that of a lawyer, a doctor, or 
an engineer, you will have done a life’s 
work. 

Your job requires a knowledge of 
pretty nearly everything which under- 
lies society and business. I look for- 
ward to the time when the judges of 
the Juvenile Court will not have so 
much to do. I know of no more poten- 
tial factor, in lessening the work of the 
judge, than an employment manager 
who knows his job. 

I should like just to go back for a 
moment and show you what one man 
in this city has done. Years ago there 
was here a little man with a big heart, 
who had the interests of the children 


near to that heart, and he spent years 
of his life in wondering what he could 
do to help them. One day the thought 
came to him that if he could get them 
started rightly in the world that he 
would be contributing the largest pos- 
sible service that he knew. It was not 
long after this that the good man died. 
Fortunately for us here in Boston, he 
was trying his experiment at the Civic 
Service House, of which Mr. Bloom- 
field was at that time the Director. It 
seemed a great pity to some men here, 
that this work should be dropped. It 
was therefore talked over with Mr. 
Bloomfield and he was ready to take it 
up. What were they trying to do? It 
was to find out the place for which the 
child was best fitted and give him the 
things he needed. To carry this out the 
Vocation Bureau was started. When 
this Vocation Bureau originated, it was 
not the purpose merely to find jobs; 
this was simply a means to an end. It 
wanted to have the experience of find- 
ing jobs in order to get an insight into 
the real fundamentals of the work that 
it was laying down, so the next step 
that suggested itself was to make in- 
vestigation into the various vocations 
of life. Then followed the necessity of 
building up a group of men and women 
in the school system, that could wisely 
lay before the boys and the parents the 
basis for intelligent choice of the oppor- 
tunities in life. This work has pro- 
gressed, thanks to the Boston School 
System. 

One of the problems which they en- 
countered was this: Supposing that we 
get all the boys and girls and their par- 
ents so that they can choose wisely; 
what then? Are the youths to be em- 
ployed by men who have not recognized 
the underlying principles of fair condi- 
tions of employment, men who have no 
voice in those conditions and men who 
are not trained in defining jobs, writing 
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the qualifications for holding the job, 
or familiar with the training necessary 
to promote the individual to a better 
job? This brought the group of educa- 
tors to the next logical step, the neces- 
sity of getting together the employ- 
ment managers and asking them to step 
in and make a study of this problem so 
that some light could be thrown on the 
subject. As this association of employ- 
ment managers grows stronger, em- 
ployers will begin to see that the time 
has come when employment is a func- 
tion of business equal to any other 
managing division. Now this is the 
vision as seen by the men who are in- 
terested in this vocational guidance 
movement and those are the men who 
had vision enough to be willing to step 
in and help. 

I want to congratulate you gentle- 
men (I am not saying this in the spirit 
of mere emptiness, — I have too much 
respect for you all to do that sort of 
thing). I want you to believe, as I be- 
lieve from the bottom of my heart, 
that there is no more important work 
going on in this country than this ques- 
tion of raising the position of employ- 
ment manager to that which it should 
occupy. 

I think that I have said all that I 
ought to say, but I wish I could say a 
great deal more. We have had the 


backing, not only of the local school 
authorities in Boston, but of the Har- 
vard University Division of Educa- 
tion, which, some three or four years 
ago, saw the importance of this work 
and has given a course bearing upon 
this subject in its summer school. We 
have now to congratulate ourselves 
that Dartmouth College has stepped in 
and is going to show what a college can 
do in this great work. 

I listened with some interest to your 
financial report. I think the time has 
come when you men have a right to go 
to your employers and say that it is 
time that this association was sup- 
ported by the concern you represent. 
I confess that I have not thought of it 
until tonight, but your president can- 
not do all the work and you ought to 
have a paid secretary. There is a great 
deal of organization and a great deal 
of research work needed. You have 
started so important a movement that 
it will get an impetus that you will be 
unable to cope with unless you have a 

aid secretary of the highest calibre. 

While I am on my feet and in order 
that I may not be preaching, and also 
to prove to you that I believe in what 
I have said, I want to state that our 
concern will be willing to go in for a fair 
share of contributions necessary to give 
you such a secretary, for you deserve it. 


TYPES OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES DESIRED IN BANKS 


Mrs. Carouine P. STIcKLE 


Supervisor of Women’s Personnel; First National Bank, Boston 


Address delivered at the Fall Meeting of the New England Vocational Guidance Association, Boston, 
October 28, 1925 


The growth of the number of women 
employed in banks has increased one 
hundred per cent during the past eight 
years. The necessity for their employ- 
ment, caused by the war, gave the op- 
portunity to show their fitness for the 


handling of the detail of bank work and 
the increased use of calculating ma- 
chines has created a demand for many 
machine operators. 

Ten years ago women were em- 
ployed in banks only as stenographers, 
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and possibly a few bill counters, but to- 
day all departments of banking are 
open to women, and some few are now 
holding titles as officers and many are 
handling responsible positions as execu- 
tives. 

Owing to the impression that bank- 
ing hours are short and working condi- 
tions pleasant, the number of applicants 
far exceeds the demand, and conse- 
quently there is opportunity for care- 
ful selection. Although surprise is ex- 
pressed when the hours and conditions 
are made known, still the idea of bank- 
ing appeals to a large number. There 
is much about it that is very fascinat- 
ing and it holds the interest of those 
who are in it. 

You are particularly interested in 
banking from the standpoint of fitting 
your boys and girls into that field of 
work when they have finished their 
studies with you, and in making the 
step from school to business as success- 
ful for them as possible. 

You wish to know the types of appli- 
cants interesting to the employment 
managers in banks. I can say we want 
the very best material obtainable and 
this applies-to boys and girls. From 
now on, however, I shall talk about the 
woman’s work in a bank, as she hap- 
pens to be my particular interest in 
employment work. 

While much of the work which the 
girls who are employed in banks cover 
is machine work, it takes a quick intel- 
ligence to make the results of the ma- 
chines satisfactory. It may be interest- 
ing to mention here that the kinds of 
work done by women in banks may be 
divided equally into three kinds: typ- 
ing, adding and calculating machine 
work, and the more advanced work 
covering various kinds of bookkeeping 
and semi-executive work. 

Perhaps the best way to show you 
the opportunities for women in bank- 


ing and the types of women desired, is 
to give you a picture of what girls and 
women are doing at their work. 

There are several very logical places 
where beginners may be absorbed into 
a banking organization. The first is the 
Transit Department. Here practically 
all of the clerks are operating Bur- 
roughs Adding and the Ellis Type- 
writer & Adding Machines. In select- 
ing girls for this department, the girl 
with a high school average, say not 
lower than B, and one who has taken 
the commercial course is a very desir- 
able applicant. Such a girl is usually 
one who thinks intelligently and with a 
certain degree of alertness. She has had 
some experience with office appliances, 
and has become acquainted with some 
business phrases. At the beginning, 
this young women is instructed in a 
very elementary way in the purposes of 
a bank and the necessity of keeping ac- 
curate records of all transactions made 
with the bank. She is instructed re- 
garding the use of checks, kinds of en- 
dorsements, etc., and is given time to 
become familiar with the adding ma- 
chines. She begins very shortly to list 
checks, and at that time great emphasis 
is laid on neatness and accuracy in her 
work. These two characteristics are 
most essential to her progress. Grad- 
ually she senses the necessity for speed 
in her work, and at the end of three 
months a girl may become a useful 
member of the department. 

One thinks of machine work as me- 
chanical, but this is not true of office 
appliances. The operator needs always 
to be alert to what her fingers are 
doing, as the work for which she is re- 
sponsible is always changing. 

It is interesting to know that girls 
frequently become so expert in their 
work in this department that they will 
handle the listing of their checks for 
periods of a month or more without 
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error, and when one considers the num- 
ber of checks handled and the speed 
with which they work, this is a very 
enviable record to acquire. 

There are various degrees of respon- 
sibility necessary in this one depart- 
ment, which mean progress for the 
girl, if she wills it, both in responsi- 
bility and remuneration. After three 
or more years spent in this department 
a girl is well qualified to fit into many 
niches of bank work, and from there on 
her progress is largely a matter of what 
she is willing to put into her job in the 
way of effort and further study. 

One of the very natural outlets from 
this department is transfer to the State- 
ment Department, where the individ- 
ual depositors’ statements are handled 
and where neatness, accuracy, and 
judgment are paramount requisites; 
health also is an important considera- 
tion owing to the heaviness of the work. 
The more mature business girl is de- 
sirable for this type of work. 

The Burroughs statement machine 
is used in this department. In many 
banks the books are kept by machine 
posting, and the statement work and 
bookkeeping are done by one operator. 
The Statement Department is one of 
the most important in the operation of 
the detail of banking, as the work from 
here goes direct to the customer. 

The work of the statement girl may 
seem mechanical, but this again is a 
great fallacy. She is constantly watch- 
ing signatures and checking with her 
bookkeeper when a question arises as 
to proper account for the posting of 
debit or credit. One person may have 
several accounts on deposit, such as 
personal, special, joint, company, or 
trustee, etc., and often when drawing 
checks or making endorsement he may 
be careless regarding signature. Who, 
at the end of the month, is responsible 
if by chance the check has been posted 


to the wrong account? The statement 
girl. If the bookkeeper made the error, 
the statement girl should have found it, 
and so in the last analysis she shoul- 
ders the responsibility. Statement 
girls in most instances, I believe, aver- 
age the handling of some 1,000 to 
1,200 individual accounts. The morn- 
ing’s work for these girls usually con- 
sists of the posting of deposits. and 
checks drawn on each of their accounts, 
and the afternoon is spent in filing 
away the cancelled checks to be re- 
turned to the depositors at the end of 
the month. 

While the responsibility of these 
girls is heavy, they find their work in- 
teresting. They feel their accounts 
represent people, and because the re- 
sults of their careful work go direct to 
the customers of the bank, they can 
rightfully feel that they are daily hold- 
ing friends for the bank. They realize 
also that they might, through careless- 
ness, lose a customer for the bank. 
There are innumerable loopholes for 
error in the work which can prove an- 
noying to customers and troublesome 
to the officers of a bank. A bank can- 
not reflect carelessness in its detail 
work and consequently its clerks must 
live up to a high standard of efficiency 
whether operating a machine or meet- 
ing the public on the bank floor or at 
the tellers’ windows. 

The departments which I have so far 
mentioned, the Transit, Statement, and 
Bookkeeping, feed into the Cashier’s 
Department of a bank. All new ac- 
counts are opened through this depart- 
ment. All errors in individual ac- 
counts, information regarding balances, 
issuing of cashier’s checks, and certifi- 
cation of checks focus under this 
head, and from here spread through the 
various departments responsible for the 
handling of these matters. 

The women employed in this partic- 
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ular department cover a variety of 
work. There are girls who handle the 
telephone messages of customers re- 
garding balances on accounts. I might 
stop here to tell you of the importance 
of the work the women at this desk, 
which we call bookkeeping informa- 
tion, are doing. It takes a person who 
knows the routine of the keeping of ac- 
counts, a person of pleasing voice and a 
limitless amount of tact, also one of 
rare judgment. A call may come in to 
know the balance on Mr. Jones’ ac- 
count. She cannot see Mr. Jones at the 
end of the wire, and still she must 
know that it is Mr. Jones, as no one 
else is entitled to know his balance. 
Telephone conversations are ticklish in 
the extreme, as an intonation of the 
voice may be misunderstood, the cus- 
tomer may be annoyed that he is not 
recognized at once, he may be impa- 
tient at the time taken in finding the 
information he is seeking, all of which 
the girl at the information desk must 
care for to the entire satisfaction of the 
customer, and so retain his friendship 
for the bank. A person handling this 
desk satisfactorily might well qualify 
for the diplomatic service. 

To pass on to the other types of girls 
and work in this department, there are 
typists, handling the notices and lists 
regarding stop payments, the records 
pertaining to trusteed accounts, and 
the notary records. These positions 
are held by the experienced girls who 
have been in the organization long 
enough to know the functions of the 
various departments pertaining to the 
detail and customers’ accounts. 


The certification window which 


comes under this department offers an 
interesting opportunity to the trained 
girl. Here the customers’ checks are 
certified, which means the ascertaining 
of information regarding customers’ 
balances and certainty that the amount 


called for is on deposit. This is done by 
means of a tel-autograph machine, an 
automatic writing machine which regis- 
ters your writing as you use the pencil 
on a similar machine at the Bookkeep- 
ing Information desk. When informa- 
tion is obtained the Bookkeeping In- 
formation clerk sends the message 
back and if all is well the check is certi- 
fied. Sometimes a late deposit has been 
counted upon to make up the amount 
of the check to be certified and this has 
to be looked into. Only experienced 
girls of tact and keen perception should 
be at this window, as there are chances 
for grave mistakes. Personality is also 
a great asset in such a position. 

One more piece of work for girls in 
this department is offered in the up- 
keep of the customers’ General File. 
This is a record of names, addresses (if 
a corporation the names of its officers), 
the use made by the customer of the 
various service departments of the 
bank, etc. It is referred to constantly 
and its accuracy is of great importance 
in the smooth operation of the various 
departments which have already been 
mentioned, as well as in the general use 
made of it by officers and other depart- 
ments of the bank. It has a most 
important place in the organization. 
Girls, however, unless of a particularly 
constructive type of mind, soon be- 
come weary of this work, seeing noth- 
ing in it other than constant changing 
and checking of work already done. A 
woman in charge of such a file should 
have the type of mind which sees the 
importance of such work and con- 
stantly seeks new ways for making the 
system infallible. Such types of mind 
are rare among women, but they are 
invaluable in the compiling of filing 
systems. I suppose we call it a me- 
chanical type of mind. 

Before leaving the handling of cus- 
tomers’ accounts, I want to speak of 
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the Analysis Department. The em- 
ployees of this department are women 
and, although using the adding and the 
Marchant calculating machines fre- 
quently, they are not classed as ma- 
chine operators. Their work is similar 
to that of the clerical worker in the 
smaller offices. 

These women analyze the accounts 
of the depositors for the computation of 
interest. These positions are developed 
through promotion and the training re- 
ceived in the departments previously 
mentioned. They are held by clerks ex- 
perienced in the routine of the Book- 
keeping Department. While this is 
very routine, the positions are desirable 
owing to the limited amount of ma- 
chine work, and consequently more 
quiet atmosphere. 

A second channel through which be- 
ginners are taken into a big bank is the 
Money Department. Knowledge of 
machines is not essential for the be- 
ginner in this department, but the abil- 
ity to do accurate work, alertness, 
sensitive and nimble fingers, and con- 
fidence in one’s self are needed. The 
young women entering this depart- 
ment are instructed in the various 
issues and types of paper currency and 
are shown several ways of detecting 
counterfeit money. 

Beginners are given recounting to do 
at first, and when they have acquired a 
certain degree of dexterity in handling 
the bills, they are put on to the first 
counting of money deposited. At the 
end of one month it is generally appar- 
ent whether or not a girl has the quick- 
ness of hand and eye necessary for this 
kind of work. The fact that there are 
varying degrees of speed and cleverness 
with which this work may be done, and 
that the result of their work has to fit 
into the work of the whole department, 
and balance, saves this work from be- 


coming monotonous and gives stimula- 
tion to the worker. 

From this department the girls are 
transferred to positions such as tellers’ 
assistants, savings tellers, and payroll 
clerks. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston uses a far greater number of bill 
counters than any other bank in Bos- 
ton, as it sorts and prepares much of 
the currency used by the various banks 
about the city. 

The payroll work done by the bill 
counters simply covers the filling of 
envelopes previously prepared by the 
payroll clerk of the organization for 
whom the payroll is made up. This 
work, however, requires great accur- 
acy, as, if the cash does not balance at 
the end, it means a long search for the 
difference, and many envelopes have 
to be recounted before it is found. 

A third avenue through which be- 
ginners are absorbed into the organiza- 
tion is through the Correspondence De- 
partment. The student whose record 
in English, shorthand, and typing has 
been high fits into this department very 
satisfactorily. In some banks much of 
the general correspondence is handled 
with ediphones. Many girls trained 
for stenography dislike to give up their 
shorthand for ediphone work. Their 
point of view, and possibly that of 
their parents, is easily understood and 
possibly two or three years of prac- 
tical experience with their stenography 
after pupils finish school is desirable 
before taking up ediphone work. How- 
ever, the future is very much up to the 
individual. If the girl from school en- 
ters an Ediphone Department, she is 
bound to acquire much very useful ex- 
perience. She will learn much about 
the style and set-up of business corre- 
spondence. She will acquire much 
knowledge along the lines of business 
vocabulary and the technical vocabu- 
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lary of the business her firm represents, 
and she does not need to lose her short- 
hand, as, if she seeks them, she can 
find many opportunities for practice 
outside her office. No girl wants to 
drop her shorthand after she has ac- 
quired it. 

From the Ediphone Department 
officers’ secretaries are chosen, and also 
the stenographers needed for other de- 
partments of the bank. 

The Transit, the Money, and the 
Ediphone departments are the three 
where the most frequent opportunities 
occur for the placing of beginners. 

However, the Coupon Department, 
where girls with typing training can be 
placed, gives another opportunity for 
the inexperienced girl. Here the work 
consists of checking and examining the 
coupons deposited for collection. There 
is opportunity for advancement in this 
department. 

Before passing on from the place- 
ment of the beginner, I want to men- 
tion the Addressograph & Multigraph 
Department. This is an interesting de- 
partment, but one which girls are not 
particularly attracted toward, owing 
to the “inkiness”’ of the work. This is 
a splendid work for a girl to learn, how- 
ever, as there are possibilities of good 
salaries and it is a work which might 
easily lead the ambitious woman to a 
business of her own. 

The right type of girl for this work is 
one who is thorough and exacting as to 
detail, a neat workman, and a good 
English scholar. Errors frequently oc- 
cur in copy given and it is helpful if one 
has the knowledge and alertness to 
catch them. A mechanical type of 
mind is also helpful in this particular 
type of work. If girls could look into 
the future and forget the ink and dirty 
hands they might make very comfort- 
able salaries at interesting work. 

Filing girls with training we con- 


sider an advantage over the untrained 
girl. 

There are several other departments 
in a large bank where women are em- 
ployed at interesting work, such as the 
Loan, Collection, Trust, Foreign Ex- 
change, and Real Estate departments. 
While many of these clerks are also 
typing and using machines, they ac- 
quire additional information technical 
to their department, and these posi- 
tions are usually developed through 
transfer and promotion within the 
organization. 

Many of these positions, such as 
trust bookkeeping, income tax book- 
keeping, and real estate work, are quite 
specialized. However, the opportuni- 
ties in these departments come with 
experience and further study beyond 
high school. 

From this sketch of the inside work- 
ing of a large bank, you can readily see 
we are seeking the best grade of stu- 
dents. Those with phlegmatic men- 
tality do not fit at all into the various 
departments of bank work. They 
never become better than very average 
and are very limited as far as advance- 
ment is concerned. The alert, quick- 
thinking girl has real opportunities 
with us. She does not advance to an 
executive job overnight, but she does 
have a chance for healthy development 
and a future as promising as in other 
business offices, and perhaps more 
promising. 


It would be difficult for me to say 
too much in commendation of the 
splendid Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. — Harold L. Holbrook, Super- 
visor of Guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN MODERN DEPARTMENT STORES 


BuRNELLE G. HAWKINS 


Store Manager, Jordan Marsh Company, Boston 


Address delivered at the Fall Meeting of the New England Vocational Guidance Association, Boston, 
October 28, 1925. 


The chances for young men and 
women in the big department stores of 
today are very great. The opportuni- 
ties in the great stores are the most 
rapid and numerous of American op- 
portunities. These business colleges, 
so to speak, offer the quickest chances 
of advancement. 

Millions of intelligent American 
boys and girls are looking around, 
wondering how to begin life’s work. 
They want to do something. They 
want to support themselves and help 
to support others,— their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, if these 
need help, as quickly as possible. They 
do not want to lose any time. In the 
American way, they want to go up the 
staircase of success two steps at a time. 

What is the best thing for them to 
do? One very good thing is to begin 
with work in a big store and study real 
life and real business there. 

Unfortunately for themselves, many 
young men and women have a false 
idea about the department store, its 
work and its possibilities. 

For the young man with energy, 
willingness to work, and determination 
to succeed, there are probably more 
opportunities in the department store 
than in any other single line of busi- 
ness in the United States. Some young 
men and women have felt, and do still 
feel, that if they go into department 
store work it is an undignified thing, 
but if they will ask any one of the 
hundreds of conscientious, honest, hard- 
working, and discouraged men and 
women who have spent years in certain 
so-called dignified businesses at small 


salaries, they will find that these so- 
valled dignified businesses are graves 
of their ambitions and nothing less. 
The department store offers oppor- 
tunities for every kind of ability. 

Jordan Marsh Company here in 
Boston sends forty-five men and 
women to Europe every year, and out 
of these forty-five men and women, the 
majority started at very small salaries. 
These fellow workers of the Jordan 
Marsh Company are sent abroad to see 
the world. They travel, they buy. 
They are important business men and 
women on their own account and they 
get large salaries. 

The department store managers are 
not business men in a small way. They 
are not like clerks under keepers of 
little shops that do the supervising 
themselves. A great department store 
can employ successfully a hundred 
great merchants. And a great depart- 
ment store can pay to a hundred dif- 
ferent employees more than the aver- 
age successful merchant made in the 
days before the department store. 

The department store is recom- 
mended to young men and women of 
ambition for another reason. It is a 
miniature representation of American 
life. The great thing for a girl or boy 
is to get experience to meet people, to 
meet many human beings of many dif- 
ferent kinds, and to learn to deal with 
these many different types. If you go 
into a department store to work you 
come in contact with tens of thousands 
of different types of American citizens, 
men, women and children, old and 
young, good-natured and cross. 
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The young people who go into de- 
partment stores determined to suc- 
ceed, looking upon that store as a sort 
of intellectual gymnasium for training 
one’s faculties, find an opportunity as 
good as any boy or girl could have. 
When people go to work in a big de- 
partment store they should remember 
that they are seeking a chance to un- 
derstand human beings and deal with 
them successfully. If one is selling, one 
has a chance to persuade, to explain. 
One must train himself or herself to say 
just enough to the customer and not 
too much. The one word too much 
spoils the sale. 

If one is ambitious to get on, if one 
has a sense of duty to the employer 
who gives one a chance, then he or she 
will realize that the first thing to do is 
to keep one’s temper. One must deal 
with the public just as a great trainer 
deals with a balky horse. One must re- 
member that the men and women who 
come before you are worried, hurried, 
and bothered. 

Many young boys and girls have 
been kept from good careers because 
they had a notion that the department 
store was beneath their dignity. As a 
matter of fact, the department store, 
being the latest development of Ameri- 
can commercial life, is the most digni- 
fied and the most important feature of 
retail American business activity, and 
it is steadily tending to raise retailing 
to a scientific plane that the merchants 
of old never dreamed could be obtained. 

There is no wall standing between 
the boy or girl who goes in for a small 
salary per week, and the possibility of 
managing the business; or of managing 
half a dozen of such businesses. There 
is nothing more common than for a 
young man or woman who has shown 
ability, patience, and fidelity to be se- 
lected as a department manager and 
buyer, to travel in Europe. 


A young person, in picking out a 
career, should be guided by his own 
taste, should be guided especially by 
the advice and experience of his father 
and mother and his teachers, but he 
should never be controlled by foolish 
prejudices. When you read stupid 
jokes about “counter jumpers” or 
about the young man behind the rib- 
bon counter, don’t forget that Eben 
Jordan and Marshall Field, who died 
leaving millions, were both ‘counter 
jumpers”’ and extremely interested in 
their own ribbon counters. Above all, 
remember that the work in a depart- 
ment store is worthy and honorable, 
besides giving you a good opportunity, 
because the work of a department 
store is important. A great public 
service is rendered by the store that 
gives good value and good service for 
a reasonable price. 

Young men and women with ambi- 
tion in search of a career should think 
this over. They should keep the big 
stores in mind. Naturally there are 
thousands of men and women who will 
go in as clerks and die as clerks. There 
are lots of men that go into the army 
and die without becoming generals; 
and many men go into the navy and 
die without becoming admirals! 

Only a few can obtain great heights, 
but many will stay about as they are. 

The department store offers more 
chances for promotion and advance- 
ment than any other kind of work. 
Managers of department stores are 
among the ablest, keenest, and hardest 
working of American business men. 
There is no quality that cannot be 
used and turned into money and suc- 
cess in those great stores. Intelligence, 
inventiveness, business courage, in- 
genuity, patience, every quality that 
makes the modern successful American 
business man, can be used there. 
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Tuis is the first issue of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine devoted to the 
general problems of the placement and 
employment of young workers in busi- 
ness and industry. There have been 
other special numbers of the magazine 
devoted to guidance work in some of 
the leading cities of the country, and 
there have been articles in various 
issues dealing with employment, such 
as “Experiments in Junior Employ- 
ment in the United States”’ by Virginia 
C. Bacon, February, 1923; “‘ Practical 
Problems of the Placement Office’”’ by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, March, 1923; 
“The Vocational Changes of One 
Thousand Eminent Americans” by 
Dr. H. D. Kitson and L. Culbertson, 
March, 1923; “The Routine Job and 
the Routine Child” by Dr. Helen T. 
Woolley, May, 1923; “ Personnel Work 
in the Federal Government” by Dr. 
L. J. O’Rourke, January, 1925; “ Early 
Vocational Careers of High School 
Pupils after Completing their For- 
mal Education” by Irwin A. Buell, 
March, 1925; “Following Up the Jun- 
ior Worker” by Miss de Schweinitz, 
May, 1925. 

A special collection of articles of wide 
value, however, has been made for this 
number. The first two of these articles, 
by Miss Abigail Schwab of Cincinnati 
and Mr. James H. Greene of Pitts- 
burgh, set forth the work of the well- 
organized placement office in the 
school. The third article, by Mr. W. 
S. Vivian of Chicago, shows how the 
personnel departments of industry and 
of the school may successfully co- 
operate. The fourth article, by Mr. 
Albert Fertsch of Gary, Indiana, shows 


how the school may still follow the 
young worker in the supervision of his 
employment. The other articles here- 
with presented have been prepared by 
Boston workers in the fields of voca- 
tional guidance and employment. Mr. 
John C. Brodhead tells of the contri- 
bution of the Boston schools to the 
preparation of industrial workers. Mr. 
John F. Walsh discusses the age-old 
problem of apprenticeship. Mrs. Caro- 
line P. Stickle tells of opportunities for 
women in modern banking, and Mr. 
Burnelle G. Hawkins presents the ap- 
peal of that distinctive American insti- 
tution, the modern department store. 

Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, of the Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company of Boston, 
presents the great responsibility and 
opportunity of vocational guidance in 
business and industry through the 
modern employment manager. Mr. 
Filene has been one of the staunchest 
friends and supporters of vocational 
guidance from the first. The beginning 
of one paragraph near the end of Mr. 
Filene’s article has reference to Pro- 
fessor Frank Parsons, who was the 
great pioneer in the movement: “I 
should like just to go back for a mo- 
ment and show you what one man in 
this city has done. Years ago there was 
here a little man with a big heart, who 
had the interests of the children near 
to that heart, and he spent years of his 
life in wondering what he could do to 
help them.’’ Mr. Filene not only at 
once and warmly lent his support to vo- 
cational guidance, but aided in the care 
of Professor Parsons through the last 
months of his life in 1908. When Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield was chosen to take 
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up and expand the work in 1909, Mr. 
Filene put himself squarely behind the 
movement with time and money, and 
vocational guidance owes him and Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was co-worker with Mr. 
Filene and Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Vocation Bureau of Boston 
from the beginning, a great debt today. 

The vocational guidance movement 
produced in these early years in Boston 
an allied movement, or an outgrowth, 
the employment management or per- 
sonnel movement. A few facts in re- 
gard to this outgrowth may be of in- 
terest to our readers. The writer, in 
his service for the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston and the Boston Public Schools, 
made a careful study of 200 leading 
establishments in business, industry, 
and professional service in Boston in 
the years 1910 and 1911. In these es- 
tablishments he became acquainted 
with about 200 persons in charge of the 
employment of workers. The term 
“employment manager’ was intro- 
duced at this time, probably appearing 
for the first time in print upon the 
questionnaire, made out in July, 1910, 
used in the-investigation. During the 
interviews these employment represen- 
tatives were asked whether they would 
at some time attend a conference if 
one should be called by the Vocation 
Bureau to consider the common prob- 
lems of employment. In the fall of 
1911 such a conference was called, but 
instead of the whole number being in- 
vited to attend this conference, the 
writer made a very careful selection of 
sixty persons who evidently best under- 
stood employment problems, were 
most public-spirited, and representa- 
tive of the most progressive firms in 
Greater Boston. Thus there was no 
danger of unwise action, false steps, or 
diversion of the real purposes of the 
undertaking. Practically all of the per- 


sons invited attended the first meeting 
and following meetings, until early in 
the year 1912 there was organized the 
Boston Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the first of its kind in the coun- 
try or in the world, with headquarters 
at the Boston City Club. Scientific 
management, although already widely 
known, had not up to this time given 
any attention to vocational guidance. 
It was at the first regular meeting after 
full organization of the Employment 
Managers’ Association that Mr. Filene 
delivered the address which is repro- 
duced among the articles of this issue 
of the magazine. The article has been 
recently resubmitted to Mr. Filene, 
read by him, and approved by him, 
with the statement that it is just as 
sound today as it was at the time it was 
given, and that he believes it just as 
firmly today as he did then. 

The January issue of the magazine 
will be a general number, made up of 
excellent articles now on hand; and it is 
expected that the February number 
will be a special “‘ Pittsburgh Number,” 
the last to appear before the Annual 
Conference. The vocational guidance 
workers of Pittsburgh are now prepar- 
ing material for this issue, and it is 
hoped that a large edition may be 
printed, repeating and enlarging upon 
the success and usefulness of the Phila- 
delphia Number. 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
has many readers in the colleges and 
from time to time has carried articles 
upon college guidance, such as those by 
Professors Arthur J. Jones, E. D. Griz- 
zell and Morris 8. Viteles of the School 
of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania upon the guidance pro- 
gram and work at that university, in 
the Philadelphia issue. We now plan, 
however, later in the year, to put out a 
special “‘ College Number” from articles 
now on hand and in preparation. 
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WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 18-20, 1926 


In the April number of the Magazine 
we announced, with some temerity, 
the dates of the next National Voca- 
tional Guidance Convention. They 
prove to be correct and now we may 
add the place of meeting, — Washing- 
ton, D. C. These decisions always 
hinge on the plans of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
whose conference we have made it our 
custom to precede by a few days for 
purposes of mutual benefit. 

Our headquarters will be the Hotel 
Washington. Make your reservations 
now. You are earnestly advised to in- 
vest $2.00 in membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, Mr. J. 
W. Crabtree, Sec’y, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Among 
other advantages, this enables you to 
make the round trip to the conference 
for one fare and a half. Before you 
purchase your railroad ticket, write to 
Mr. Crabtree for an identification slip 
(usually of bright pink hue) which you 
may present to your ticket agent. 

This will be one of the best attended 
conferences in the history of the associ- 
ation. Easterners and southerners will 
come because Washington is so near. 
Westerners and farther westerners will 
come because it is a patriotic duty to 
visit their beautiful capital city from 
time to time. Great treats are in store 
for us in the way of entertainment and 
sight-seeing, with our own Miss Stew- 
art as chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

The program will offer us real con- 
tributions to the thinking in the voca- 


tional guidance field, under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Hayes. One or 
two sessions will be devoted to discus- 
sion of the very interesting material 
which Mr. Edgerton is collecting for 
our yearbook on “The Counselor in 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance.”’ But more of this in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Magazine. 

Faithfully yours, 
DorRoOTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, President. 
AnnE 8. Davis, Secretary. 

Chicago, Illinois 
November 25, 1925 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSO- 
CIATION OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICINITY 


The first meeting of this association 
was held on September 24th. Miss 
Julia Abbott, Director of Kindergar- 
tens of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
spoke on the importance of early train- 
ing of children because of its effect on 
temperamental qualities that were con- 
ducive to either success or failure of the 
child’s working career. Miss Dorothea 
de Schweinitz was present at the meet- 
ing and spoke briefly of the plan for the 
coming National Vocational Guidance 
Association Conference at Washing- 
ton, in February, 1926. 

The second meeting of the Local 
Association was held on October 28th 
and the program was given by the All- 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
which is conducting a very interesting 
experiment in Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene and of the Common- 
wealth Fund. 
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NOTES OF THE VOCATIONAL GUID- 

ANCE SECTION OF THE WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


For the December Issue of the Magazine 
O.tve N. Loerrier, Secretary 


The Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has been incorporated into the 
Educational Association of Western 
Pennsylvania for over a period of five 
years and in that time has had two 
regular meetings a year, one in April 
and one in October. The membership, 
which has grown rapidly, includes rep- 
resentatives from such far points as 
Erie, Harrisburg, and Johnstown. 

A variety of subjects has been cov- 
ered during the course of its history and 
shows an interesting development. In 
the early days, for instance, such gen- 
eral subjects as the “‘ Modern Trend of 
Vocational Guidance and its Relation 
to a Central Placement Office,” and 
“Mental Tests as an asset to Voca- 
tional Placement,’”’ were considered 
worthy of discussion. Later, “Indus- 
tries’ Interest in the Value of Voca- 
tional Guidance” and the “Relation 
between Industry and the Public 
Schools’”’ were thought valuable points 
for consideration. As the movement 
developed, interest grew in such sub- 
jects as “Exploratory Opportunities 
of the Junior High School,” “The Re- 
lation of English and Social Science 
Classes to Guidance,” and _ finally, 
“The Place of the Visiting Teacher in 
Guidance.” 

In April of this year, 1925, the regu- 
lar spring meeting was held as usual at 
the Schenley High School Building, 
Pittsburgh. The subject of interview- 
ing was considered of such great in- 
terest and importance to all those in- 
terested in guidance that it was decided 
to make it the main subject of the 


meeting. Interviewing the junior, to 
secure an understanding of his nature 
from every conceivable angle, is such 
an all-important basis for vocational 
and educational guidance that it was 
thought worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

The central paper of the meeting 
was “The Technique of Interviewing 
from the Angle of the Placement 
Office.””’ This was supplemented by a 
number of short discussions from the 
point of view of representatives from 
the senior and junior high schools, the 
industrial schools, and the elementary 
school visiting teacher. 

Miss Olive N. Loeffler in her paper 
on the “Technique of Interviewing”’ 
discussed interviewing from the human 
angle, showing the necessity of the 
proper attitude on the part of the coun- 
selor and the atmosphere of the place- 
ment office. To quote in part from the 
paper, she said: ‘Is there such a thing 
as so-called ‘ Technique,’ which we as 
counselors can hope to achieve; is 
there any standard set of rules which 
we can formulate and follow? It 
seems to me, if we were to attempt to 
put into practice a mechanical method 
of procedure, we would be certain of 
failure, for each individual case pre- 
sents its own unique situation, every 
individual personality is a new prob- 
lem to be solved, and in the solution 
the method used must, of necessity, 
meet the individual case.” 

To quote further, she said: “The 
personality of the counselor should be 
one to awaken in the applicant an in- 
stant response; a sympathetic under- 
standing should be born simultane- 
ously with the first greeting; there 
should be something within the inter- 
viewer which stimulates favorable re- 
action, which puts the applicant at 
ease and inspires confidence. The inter- 
viewer should be imbued with a know- 
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ledge and love of human nature, an 
imagination and intuitive powers which 
will bring to life latent qualities in the 
varied personalities which he contacts. 
There should be a native spontaneous 
interest in people, a regard for differ- 
ences in personality, a level head, an 
objective attitude, a sense of humor 
and a good memory for items and 
faces. 

“There are two fundamental prin- 
ciples which interviewers should have 
in mind: first, Is there an objective? 
Second, How should this objective be 
achieved? The objective is threefold; 
first, it is to make an analysis of the 
applicant, how he reacts to certain 
stimuli, to secure an estimate if pos- 
sible of mental grasp, to learn some- 
thing of the power of achievement, to 
analyze interests, aptitudes, and quali- 
fications as well as disqualifications. 
In the second place, the objective is to 
determine for what the applicant is best 
suited, by analyzing the jobs in keeping 
with his abilities and by working out 
for him vocational and educational 
courses. Third, the objective is to 
establish such an unquestionable rela- 
tionship of confidence, understanding 
and helpfulness between the applicant 
and the employment office, that the 
applicant will feel it is the place to take 
personal problems, no matter how triv- 
ial, and where he will be sure of securing 
sincere interest and very definite re- 
sults.” 

Miss Margaret Stewart, representing 
the senior high school, discussed the 
value of the counselor’s close coépera- 
tion with the physical director, who, 
she feels, has a close and intimate con- 
tact with the students that no one else 
can get and therefore is in a position to 
help the counselor with information of 
great value. Also, she said, the Eng- 
lish teacher is able to gather very inti- 
mate and concrete information from 
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National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
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the autobiographies which are re- 
quired of the freshman and therefore 
should work closely with the counselor. 
On the other hand, she feels the coun- 
selor can be of inestimable help to the 
teachers through the information she 
gathers in home visiting and by her 
interpretation of home conditions into 
the child’s behavior. 

Mr. Case, representing the industrial 
school angle, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work of a special commit- 
tee upon which he served. A study was 
made of the graduates and drop-outs of 
the industrial schools who had gone 
into various trades. Three questions 
were sent to the employers of these 
boys: 

1. Were the boys who were trained 
in the Industrial School better fitted to 
be apprentices than the boys whom the 
employers picked off the street? 

2. Was the training at the school 
valuable enough for the employers to 
grant credit for it? 

3. Were the boys worth more from a 
wage standpoint because of this train- 
ing? 

The committee was interested to 
find that 95 per cent of the employers 
answered in the affirmative, had given 
the boys one year’s credit on the job 
for two years’ work in school, and had 
started them at pay equivalent to one 
year’s credit. 
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Opportunities for Vocational 
Training in New York City 


A directory of approximately 250 free and 
commercial schools in Greater New York 
for vocational training of all sorts. 


States in tabular form the subjects taught, 
entrance requirements, tuition, length of 
course, etc. Cross indexed by subjects 
taught. 


All schools personally investigated by the 
Vocational Service for Juniors. Only ap- 
proved institutions are listed. 


Price $1.00 


Vocational Service for Juniors 
122 East 25TH St., New York, N.Y. 
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From the angle of the school adviser 
or visiting teacher in the elementary 
school, Miss Hilma Satterlee said in 
part: ‘The natural direction of obser- 
vation on the part of the interviewer is 
toward the physical make-up of his 
client. The school counselor having a 
first friendly chat with the child, who 
is presenting a problem in behaviour or 
other school adjustment, looks intui- 
tively for some physical manifestation 
of the troubles that disturb his mental 
being. And she is apt to find indica- 
tions, which sometimes have not been 
apparent to the mother and teacher 
who have been in daily touch with him. 
It is the counselor’s experience, that 
the importance of a thorough physical 
study is a first step in the treatment of 
behaviour problems and cannot be 
overestimated.” 

Mr. Huff, counselor of the junior 
high school group, enlarged on the fac- 
tors affective in school success. He 


said there are at least four of these fac- 
tors, — namely, mental capacity, phy- 
sical capacity, environmental situa- 
tions, and pathological conditions. 

These factors, he said, are determin- 
able and should be at hand to give fac- 
tual data of use in assisting the child in 
making an adjustment. The problems 
of children are symptoms of conditions 
needing correction. In devising ways 
to correct faulty conditions, considera- 
tion needs to be given to the habits 
which the child has developed while 
faulty conditions have existed. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CHAPTER 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 
1924-25 


ALBERT A. GRINNELL, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Teachers College Chapter of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was organized October 17, 1924. 
with the following officers elected for 
the year: President, Gordon A. Grant; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Hermine K. Solo- 
mon; Secretary-Treasurer, Albert A. 
Grinnell; Faculty Adviser, Arthur F. 
Payne. 


Three types of membership were al- 
lowed by the constitution: (1) Honor- 
ary members not limited to any one 
group; (2) associate members limited 
to present and former students of 
Teachers College interested in guid- 
ance but not as a major field; (3) active 
members limited to present and former 
students of Teachers College whose 
major interest is in any of the various 
phases of guidance. 

The present membership of the chap- 
ter including all three groups totals 65. 
Meetings were held frequently during 
the year, which took the form of in- 
formal dinners, affairs at which speak- 
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ers, active in vocational guidance work, 
presented interesting phases of the 
guidance problem. 

Following is a list of the meetings, 
speakers and topics: 


November 7, 1924 
Speaker: Mr. Cuartes Smita, Direc- 
tor of Employment Department of 
the Brooklyn Schools. 
Topic: Guidance Methods in Placing 
Workers. 
November 24, 1924 
Speakers: Dr. H. 8. Person, Director 
of the Taylor Society; Professor 
E. H. Reever, Teachers College. 
Topic: Visual Instruction as an Aid to 
Vocational Guidance. 


December 18, 1924 
Speaker: Dr. FRANK ALVAH Parsons, 
Director of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Topic: Personal Characteristics Neces- 
sary for Success in the Art Voca- 
tions. 


February 6, 1925 
Speaker: Mr. Meyer BLoomFie.p, 
Leader and Writer in Vocational 
Guidance. 
Topic: Beginnings and Evolution of 
Vocational Guidance. 
February 20, 1925 
Speaker: Dr. Erzert 8. Bowron, Di- 
rector of the International Rating 
Scale Company. 
Topic: Rating and Measuring People. 
March 20, 1925 
Speaker: Dr. W. V. Brncuam, Director 
of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. 
Topic: Psychology as an Aid to Voca- 
tional Selection. 


Needless to say, members of the 
Chapter have considered themselves 
extremely fortunate in coming into 
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American Private Schools 


9th Edition, 1056 pages; Round Corners, 
Crimson Silk Cloth, Gold Stamped, $6.00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 


A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


2nd Edition 1925, 768 pages, 10 Maps and 
more than 200 illustrations, $6.00 


An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and 
all matters pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status, and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Schools and Camps. 


CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT 
PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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contact with such outstanding men as 
the above list discloses, and the values 
of such meetings can hardly be meas- 
ured by words other than superlatives. 

Members of other clubs and organ- 
izations have been present as guests at 
each meeting, and helped to contribute 
to informal discussions that followed 
the presentation of each topic. 


SASS 


HOW WE USE VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


W. W. Borpen 
Superintendent, South Bend, Indiana 


In the Journal of Education of March 19, 1925 


Vocational guidance has been con- 
sidered by the casual observer as 
something relating principally to the 
placement of pupils in suitable em- 
ployment and of giving advice to pupils 
who plan to leave school. But it means 
much more than placement —it is 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 








Mental Measurement in Educational and | § © 
Vocational Guidance 
: By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the possibilities, the 
procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered are classifying and promoting 
pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupa- 
tional information, tests and rating to aid in choice of occupation, test in vocational 
education, placement, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 
Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by John M. Brewer, 
Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
and Ten Associates. 


46 pages, 50c. postpaid ' 





“‘T shall use it with my classes in individual differences. It is a very useful piece of work. 
Yor are very wise not to clutter it with too much data; that is the great weakness of our 





descriptive material of the present time.” 








J. Crospy CHapman, late Professor in Yale University. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, civtsnocr, mass. 














vitally important for all pupils in our 
educational system, whether planning 
immediate or ultimate participation in 
the world’s work. 

Feeling the need of vocational in- 
formation and educational guidance as 
a part of our work, we established in 
our school system five years ago a de- 
partment known as Vocational Guid- 
ance and Information. The personnel 
of the department consists of the direc- 
tor, an assistant who has charge of 
placement, and a clerk. In each of our 
four junior high schools we have ad- 
visers or counselors who are responsible 
to the director for the work in each 
school. 

The courses in Occupational Infor- 
mation are planned as a part of the 
regular curriculum of the Junior High 
Schools. These courses, which form a 
part of the work of the social science 
group, are given the following amount 
of time: seventh grade, one period a 


week; eighth grade, two and one-half 
periods a week; ninth grade, one period 
a week. At the present time a special 
committee is working out a plan for 
continuing throughout the Senior High 
School all the phases of guidance begun 
in the Junior High School. 

In order to carry out successfully the 
aims of the course, the subject matter is 
planned to include: (1) educational 
opportunities; (2) field of occupation; 
(3) occupational problems; (4) voca- 
tional ethics and character develop- 
ment. 

There is no time more favorable than 
the junior high school age for stressing 
character building. The importance of 
character education must be placed on 
a par with other types of education. 
While character education permeates 
all subjects and all pupil activities, it 
cannot be left to chance, but must 
have a definite time and place on the 


school program. 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Bratileboro, Vermont. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 


Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AmonG Boys. W. McG. 
Eagar and H. A. Secretan. With an In- 
troduction by The Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, M.P. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
London and Toronto, 1925. 

Problems in the heart of London are sur- 

prisingly like those in almost any American 

city. This is well shown by the summary 
of findings published on pages 108-109 of 
this book: 

1. No satisfactory means exist of ascer- 
taining the extent of unemployment 
among juveniles. 

2. There is considerably more unemploy- 
ment among juveniles than is indicated 
by published statistics. 

3. The unemployment of beys of working 
age is particularly serious because it 
damages future capacity for produc- 
tion and citizenship. 

4. It affects particularly boys already 
handicapped by their heredity and en- 
vironment. 

5. It makes worse the conditions of em- 
ployment for boys who are in work. 

6. The Juvenile Unemployment Centres, 
in spite of the handicaps imposed on 
their efficiency by a casual and erratic 
policy, have proved their usefulness. 
(In America these would correspond to 
the continuation school twenty-hour 
requirement for the unemployed.) 

7. The problem of unemployed boys is 
part of the problem of boy labour, and 
the treatment of unemployment among 


boys must consequently be part of a 
general policy for adolescent labour. 

The administrative difficulties in Eng- 
land are well described — the conflict and 
overlapping of authority between the Min- 
istry of Labour, the London County Coun- 
cil, and the Board of Education. The au- 
thors are positive that at least fourteen 
hours of work per week are necessary and 
that the work should continue two years. 
They are quite insistent also that the work 
should be related to the life of the child and 
not be a mere continuation of academic 
work. 

Some interesting quotations are as fol- 
lows: 

“Tndividual boys may or may not have 
spent their days well. Our point is that no 
steps whatever have been taken to ensure 
their doing so. Education has ceased to in- 
fluence them. Industry, which would at 
least provide occupation, perhaps discipline 
and possibly training, has refused them en- 
try. One half of the period in which, for 
good or ill, the citizen and worker of the 
future is formed has been spent in idleness 
and neglect.” 

Speaking of club work for boys, the au- 
thors say: 

“Tt might be expected that when one of 
these boy officers falls out of work he 
would have all the more energy to devote 
to the Clubs during the evenings. We find 
that the exact opposite is the case. Nothing 
more certainly destroys the efficiency of a 
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FP good Club officer than his having nothing _ stroy the qualities which are produced and 
a to do during the day. The boy in work developed by the training given in the ele- C 
gives himself freely to his Club; the boy out mentary schools, the inherited capacity of tu 
i! of work tends to become slack, irregular, our race and the natural fineness of youth.” 1 
‘4 unthoughtful, self-centred, and incapable The transition from school character, ni 
f either of initiative or sustained effort. It “Honest, industrious boy: conduct very u 
: does occasionally happen that native char- good,” to the deterioration brought about e 
f acter enables the energy of a boy officer to by unemployment and the premature cyni- ¢ 
triumph even over unemployment, but cism and destruction of cleanliness, ambi- ¥ 
cases of this kind are rare. All of us who _ tion, and morality, is graphically described. be 
of have direct practical experience in the man- Prison records confirm the evidence. Pp 
f) agement of Boys’ Clubs, even when we have Sage remarks on the difference in the t 
te learnt from past experience how destructive problems of the boys and the girls are made u 
tan unemployment is to morale, are disap- on pages 14 and 34. It is stated that the t 
a pointed again and again by the inability of girls of families which are poorly managed I 
i boy officers to stand the strain of unemploy- are so badly handicapped that they cannot 
e ment, — even those who, while in work, possibly make good domestic servants. 
| have proved their capacity and willingness Unemployment seems to affect girls less 
be up to the hilt. than it does boys. 
| “Officership in a Boys’ Club is a high On page 106 is described the ideal Centre, I 
di training in citizenship and a strict test of which the London Education Committee ¢ 
al character. The bad housing conditions of described and which the authors endorsed. . 
vy Bermondsey, hard work and the general Would that continuation schools in America t 
ay circumstances of poverty are powerless to could learn something from the best of the 
. ie dry up the supply of club officers. But un- recommendations and experiments of Eng- 
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EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Associate Professor of Education 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


Tuts book considers guidance in relation to the entire educational process. Those 
who are responsible for initiating and carrying out guidance programs in 
schools or school systems, either as directors of guidance or as counselors, will 
find this book of especial interest. It contains not only a statement of the 
general principles of each phase of guidance, but offers also definite suggestions 
as to methods of procedure in the organization and administration of a guid- 
ance program. Recognizing that the work must be done largely through the co- 
operation of the teachers in our schools, Professor Proctor particularly stresses 
ways in which they can assist the central office in this important work. 


Riverside Literature Series. xv -- 352 pages. $2.00, postpaid. 
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“Tt is not difficult to outline the ideal 
Centre, but it may be exceedingly difficult 
to achieve it. The ideal Centre would con- 
sist of a permanent building, with a perma- 
nent nucleus of staff devoting themselves to 
the work as a life problem, and forming, in 
effect, a kind of club to which juveniles 
could come when unemployed, and with 
which they could retain connection even 
when employed. In it would be provided 
practical workrooms and classrooms, facili- 
ties for bathing, washing, and boot-clean- 
ing, a canteen, and some rooms for recrea- 
tion purposes.” — John M. Brewer. 


INTELLIGENCE RATINGS AND Success OF 
Nurses In Trarinc. Young, H. H. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. VIII. 
Dec., 1924. 

In this study the author has used the In- 

diana University Mental Survey Test 

which Professor Book devised to measure 
the general intelligence of high school sen- 
iors throughout the state, and which Dr. 

O. H. Williams has used in his mental sur- 

vey of beginning teachers in the same state. 


It was possible therefore for the author to 
compare the ratings of these groups with 
each other. The one hundred high school 
seniors, who indicated that they wanted to 
take a nurse’s training, showed themselves 
to be slightly below the average rating for 
high school seniors. A group of 122 student 
nurses in the Indiana University Training 
School, who had all survived the proba- 
tionary period, were found to have an aver- 
age thirteen percentile points higher than 
the median of the seniors who said they in- 
tended to study nursing, and eight percen- 
tile points higher than the average high 
school senior’s rating. This same group of 
nurses in training also rated seven percen- 
tile points higher than did the 2624 teachers 
in training tested by Dr. Williams. 

These results will be of value to the psy- 
chologist in vocational guidance provided 
the Indiana University Mental Survey 
Test is used, or some other general intelli- 
gence test which correlates closely with it, 
and which has been given to a large undif- 
ferentiated group of high school seniors, for 
merely the raw scores of the students have 
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Readings in Vocational Guidance 


‘By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 
Formerly “Director of the Vocation “Bureau of “Boston 


The material of this volume, embracing some of the more significant 
vocational-guidance utterances in terms of the twentieth-century 
spirit, is arranged under four sections: I. The Viewpoint of Voca- 
tional Guidance; II. The Foundations of Vocational Guidance; 
III. Examples of Vocational Guidance; IV. Some Practical Aspects 
of Vocational Guidance. The volume has been prepared for voca- 
tional counselors and with the hope that it may stimulate others 
to pursue the subject of vocational guidance, and to follow it also 
in related fields of economics, psychology, education, and social 
service. It contains 723 pages; the postpaid price is $3.25. 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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been used for their ratings, without being 
interpreted into such a concept as “mental 
age,” where intelligence quotients can be 
computed. Moreover, the author admits 
that the Indiana Training School for Nurses 
is one which is “maintained on an educa- 
tional plane equivalent to that of the other 
university departments.” If, therefore, 
this school is not typical of training schools 
for nurses throughout the country, these 
results may not be applicable to standards 
required elsewhere. However, it is of value 
to know that the nurses who made better 
records on the intelligence test were found 
to do better practical work, though the 
intelligence test results correlated more 
highly with their theoretical studies than 
with their practical work. 

— Ruth Clark Metcalf. 


A Srupy or Five Hunprep Empioyep 
Pupits. Helen M. McClure and Mar- 
garet G. Woodside. Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This pamphlet presents a study of five 





hundred continuation school children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years, showing the kinds of work entered, 
changes in employment, reasons for change 
or for leaving employment, rates of pay, 
and similar information. The facts pre- 
sented should be of interest to teachers and 
vocational counselors, as revealing the 
kinds of work and experiences of a great 
body of young people who pass out of the 
grades and junior high schools each year. 


A Report OF THE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
BY THE SUPERINTENDENT TO FORMULATE 
A PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
New Orleans Public Schools, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, 1924-25. 


This outline of a vocational guidance pro- 
gram presents purpose, methods, organiza- 
tion, courses of study for the sixth and 
seventh grades, and an outline of voca- 
tional guidance for the eighth grade, with 
special recommendations by the commit- 
tee. The plans proposed show a careful 
study of the local problem, good judgment, 
and clear vision. 
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publisher called “more than a magazine”? 
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Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and discoveries 
on the human element in modern industry this new periodical is 
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tributors and subscribers. 
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